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THE WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The programme of the One-Hundred-and-Twenty-Eighth 
Festival of the choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester 
has béen*forwarded to us, which will take place at Worcester 
this year. _The dates of the performances are Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from the 26th to the 
29th of August inclusive. The morning performances, as 
usual, will take place in the nave of the Cathedral, and the 
evening in the College Hall. 

The Stewards on the present occasion are, The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, Sir Charles Hastings, M.D., 
W. S. P. Hughes, Esq.,) Mayor of Worcester, Rev. E. H. 
Cradock, Canon of Worcester Cathedral, Rev. A, Wheeler, 
Précentor of Worcester Cathedral, Rev. C. Crewe, Vicar 
of _Longdon, J. Benbow, Esq., M.P., J. P. Brown, Esq., 
M.P., George Rughont, Esq.M.P.,, Robért Clive, Esq., 
W. E. Essington, Esq., and W. Hancocks, Esq. The 
Bishop of Worcester is the President. 

The programme is a strong one. The list of singers on the 
female side, contains the names of Madame Castellan, a 
universal favourite at the Triennial Festivals; Miss Dolby, 
a favorite every where; Miss Birch, whose soprano voice 
needs no commendation ; Miss Williams, the contralto, whom 
to name, is to raise a smile of complaceney on the face of 
every citizen of Worcester ; and Mademoiselle Sophie Cru- 
velli, the young singer whose recent operatic successes have 
been the town-talk, and whose:name,alone would render the 
programme attractive. On the male side, the catalogue is 
equally strong. The great English tenor, Sims Reeves, leads 
the van, and the gigantic German basso, Formes, closes the 
rear. In the middle phalanx we find the judicious and ad- 
mirable Lockey, and the pains-taking and correct Machin. 

The band is powerful in names that promise efficient exe- 
cution, selected from the flower of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
the. Royal Italian_Opera, and led by the English Blagrove. 
The choral department has ‘been selected from the London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Worcester, and Gloucester Choral 
Societies. The entire orchestra, vocal and instrumental, will 
comprise a force of 300 performers. 

The conduct of the musical performance, is vested, as 
heretofore, in the hands of the Organists of the respective 
cathedrals, Mr. Townsend Smith, of Hereford, officiating as 
pianist, Mr. Amott, of Gloucester, as organist, and Mr. 


Done, of Worcester, as conductor. 








The morning performances in the Church will consist of, 
on Tuesday, a full Cathedral Service of Tallis’s “ Preces and 
Responses,” Handel’s “ Dettingen Te Deum” and “Jubilate,” 
and a selection of anthems; on Wednesday, Llijah; on 
Thursday, Handel’s Samson and the second part of Spohr’s 
Last Judgment ; and on Friday, The Messiah. 

At the evening performance in the College Hall, the chief 
attractions will be the Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn, on 
Tuesday ; a selection from Jessonda and a new cantata called 
Fridolin, by Mr. Frank Mori, on Wednesday ; and on 
Thursday, a selection from Euryanthe. 

Among the pieces likely to excite curiosity are the air, 
“‘ Hear ye, Israel,” from Elijah, and ‘“ Let the bright Sera- 
phim,” both to be sung in English by Mademoiselle Sophie 
Cruvelli. 

The direction of the most laborious duties of the festival 
will, as usual, devolve on the Rev. Robert Sarjeant, Hon. 
Secretary, who will, doubtless, fulfill them as heretofore, to 
the satisfaction of every body present. 





CRUVELLIS ELVIRA. ‘ 


We mean the Elvira of Victor Hugo—Dona Sol—the 
heroine of Verdi’s Ernani, in four acts. 

Talk of bridges to get over—here was a bridge, with 
scarcely a stone safe, although built but a few years since by 
the architect and mason, “‘ Young Verdi.” If Sophie Cru- 
velli was to be congratulated for having passed safely over 
the “ Pont de Florinda,” how much more for having flitted 
across the “‘ Pont d’Ernani,’’ without leaving the vestige of a 
foot fall: Carlotta, herself “ the etherial,” could not have 
tripped more lightly over a dangerous pass. The truth must 
be accepted. Sophie Cruvelli is protected by the stars; 
and even the envious archer, who, like the silly judge in 
“‘ Lempriere,” prefers the pipe to the lyre, Pan to Apollo, and 
who merits the same sort of appendages which the God of 
Music caused to grow from the head of Midas, in vain di- 
rected his arrows against her. The bow, unwilling to its 
duty, refused to bend; the shaft, robbed of the impetus 
which should have urged its course, fell to the ground point 
foremost; the soil, loathing its unexpected burthen, 
would fain have jerked the arrow upwards, but the air, re- 
spected the law of gravitation, and snapped off the lighter part, 
restoring the headless wood to the hands of the deluded 
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bowman. The steel was left to rankle in the earth, which, 
vexed at its pestilential presence, struggled convulsively. 
The Sun took pity on his suffering satellite, and caressed it 
with his hottest beams: a vapour, floating near, robed in the 
colours of the prism, sucked up the waters of the hills, and 
big with rain, dropped a compassionate shower upon the 
burning spot. Conception came, and the earth was consoled 
by the rejection of a weed; a rainbow, circling half the 
sky, looked on, the while, serenely. The weed was a figure 
of the bowman’s envy, the rainbow of the singer’s genius, 
which rides high and holy in the heavens, while the weed 
sheds poison on the ground worms, When the rainbow has 
vanished into the bright home of its eternity, the weed will 
be a dry and prostrate sialk ; the venom, which was its life, 
extracted by the husbandman—to kill the flies and beetles, 
mice and rats=senduring as an emblem of its office when it 
grew apace. 

Ernani was indeed a bridge to pass; but Cruvelli has 
passed it, as she passed Florinda. The critic in the Post—a 
poet no less than a critic—has described, in glowing prose, 
the perilous descent from Fidelio to Ernani, from Beethoven 
to Verdi. Per Hercle/—the opposite poles are not wide 
enough apart to symbolize the distance between two such 
creations, two such men. Between Fidelio and Norma, 
Beethoven and Bellini, the disparity is of another kind. Poor 
Bellini had real sentiment—even genius; a feeble tendril, 
which the mighty German oak, spreading his frowning 
branches over the face of the land, would gladly have allowed 
to fold its fragile arms around his impenetrable trunk—a 
wild flower, shadowed by the generous tree from the burning 
beams of the sun, which would smite and utterly destroy 
it, scorching up the sap of its existence, and consigning its 
odour to the wind, its colours to the night. We can well 
imagine Beethoven, the giant, taking Bellini, the weakly child, 
under the shadow of his love—a lion that caresses, not de- 
ours, a tender doe. But Beethoven could not have tole- 
rated Verdi. The stern republican (who allowed himself to 
be crowned King of the Realms of Harmony) would scarcely 
have condescended, like the sarcastic Rossini, to pierce the 
composer of Nabucco and Macbeth with epigrams ; a growl, 
a scowl, and a shrug of the shoulders, would have sufficed to 
express the magnificence of his disdain, the infinity of his 
contempt. We shall not, however, attempt to describe the 
difference between Leonora and Elvira; the Post has done 
it better than we could hope to do it; and to the Post, which 
we have quoted in another column, we direct the attention of 
our readers, Our task is confined to a commentary on the 
new success of Sophie Cruvelli, who, after entering the inner- 
most recesses of the temple, has now been satisfied to wave 
her handkerchief on the steps of the portico. For, no more 
than the steps of the portico may have power to enter the 
church, can ‘“‘ Young Verdi” hope to approach that altar, 
where the lamp of genius burns eternally. But Sophie Cru- 








velli is an eloquent ices haa her, mane me 
vestibule is likely to tempt many to come out 6f the temple, 
and watch what passes. Let us, then, for a moment, emu- 
late the half-faithful; and, quitting the shrine of Beethoven, 
listen to the syren outside, who, 

“Tn profuse strains of unpremeditated art” 
fills the air with a ringing sound—which must be called 
melody, since her voice is all melody—and draws the unwil- 
ling echoes from the hills. She is not to be resisted. Close 
the doors of the temple, ye who would remain steady to the 
cause ; shut up your ears; be lashed to a pillar, as Ulysses 
to the mast, or this Circe will be your undoing. If you 
listen to her in the cavatina “ Ernani involami,” you are 
lost; you will begin to relish Verdi; and later, in your mo- 
ments of repentance, you must hate Cruvelli—like the envious 
archer, whose arrow-point was turned into a weed. If you 
hear that marvellous cadenza—embracing nearly three octaves 
of compass, from E flat in alt, to F below the lines-you are 
bewildered ; your judgment fails; your zeal for the true and 
the beautiful evaporates in smoke; and even the. very 
learned and impartial -critic of the Atheneum, triply armed, 
with power, independance, and resolution, will be unable to 
convince you (as he has been unable to convince his readers) 
that Sophie Cruvelli is no singer. Take heed, then, speedily, 
lest it be too late; go not to the theatre when LErngni .is 
performed ; secure your places at once for M. Gounod’s new 
opera; and, revelling in the strains of the.“ new Beethoven,” 
bless your stars that you have escaped undefiled, and that 
when you cannot have Fidelio, you may comfort yourselves 
with Sappho. 

On reflection, we shall follow our own counsel—which is 
good and honest. We will not attempt a comment upon 
Cruvelli’s new success in Verdi's opera—preferring to retain 
our simple creed, unshaken. Cruvelli made her first appear- 
ance in Venice, in Ernani (1847), her first appearance in 
London, in Ernani, (1848), and her first appearance in Paris, 
in Ernani, (1851)—triumphing over the convulsive menaces 
of Signor Verdi’s ill-conditioned muse, on each and every 
occasion, as completely as on Saturday night, Against 
such an advocate we cannot wage a war of words, Like 
Gandelyn of the Golden Tongue, Sophie Cruvelli, with 
her voice alone, would make any human creature believe that 
black was white. We shall not stand the test. 

* * * * *” * 

“ Waiter, bring the Atheneum.” 

(WartER—in reply :—‘ We don’t take it in, Sir.”’) 


enema 
VERDI AND THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 


Our columnal cotemporary, the Chronicle, has lately taken 
to be unusually critical on musical matters, To this there 
can be no objection, since, if the critic be competent, his 
strictures not only instruct the public, but benefit the artist 
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stricken. 


No aspirant. to public favour should despise 
honest and straightforward remonstrance on the part of those 
whose duty itis to “tell the truth and shame the devil.” 
But alas! this telling the truth and shaming the devil is a 
maxim oftener outraged than practised ; and the poor artist, 
wishing, to profit by good counsel, finds himself lost in a 
dense mist of words. 

The Chronicle, whose title is “ Columnal,” has recently 
taken up a pair of cudgels. With the right hand he smites 
Verdi, with the left hand he smites his detractors. We have 
nothing to do with the opinions of the writer, which, in truth 
have nothing to do with the matter; but we have to do with 
the style in which they are delivered. 

He who walks in the dark may hold his head erect, and 
proceed boldly ; but the chair he overturns is the worse 
damaged, and the knock on the elbow from the door-edge 
the harder. We make so bold as to say, with deference, 
that the Chronicle is not exactly the authority to be relied on 
in any musical question; and that the article on Verdi, 
which appeared in its Monday columns, leaves Verdi pre- 
cisely where it found him—id est, where Aristotle leaves the 
soul of the universe—vsbi. Verdi's exact position, in the 
intelligence of the musical Chronicle, is ust: and the exact 
position of the musical intelligence of the Chronicle is uB1; 
the one may stand for the other, since either stands for 
nothing. 

We admit everybody’s right to lay down his opinion, as 
much as we admit everybody’s right to lay down his pen. 
It would be well sometimes, however, if the last could be 
first. It would have been well if the Chronicle had laid 
down his pen before laying down his opinion, that “it would 
be absurd to deny that Verdi possesses a dashing audacity of 
style, which he turns to excellent account.” It is not ‘ ab- 
surd to deny” anything except eternal truths and self-evident 
axioms. We deny, then, that Verdi turnsa style “ to excel- 
lent account ;” and we are not absurd in denying it—since 
Verdi has no style, and there is no excellence in his music to 
account for. We also deny, and in denying are not absurd, 
that “no modern composer deals more boldly with dramatic 
points ;” and we deny that.‘ he is thoroughly master of the 
orchestra,” since his instrumentation is meagre, common- 
place, and boisterous, without the slightest pretensions to 
artistic finish ; and we equally deny that “ he has an under- 
eurrent of real musical feeling”-—~simply because he has no 
such thing; and our denial is at least as good as the assertion 
of the Chronicle. 

But all these assertions, and ‘all these denials—which may 
be made on either..side, without exposing either side to the 
charge of absurdity—amount to little more than the ‘ tu 
quoque” of the ancients. What we object to is the sentence 
where the Chronicle, in a grave and magniloquent tone, ex 
cathedra, says—‘‘ With the crique that would ostracize, as 


munity of judgment.” The style of this sentence is by far 
too magniloquent for the tribunal whence it issues. The 
voice of an Oracle could hardly have spoken with more entire 
self-satisfaction. Why those, who ate not prepared to agree 
with the Chronicle about the merits of Verdi, should be 
snubbed as a cLique; and why those who, on the other 
hand, are equally unprepared to consent with the Chronicle, 
on the point of his deficiencies, should be dismissed as a 
cLAcQuE—we leave the Chronicle to explain. We are satis- 
fied with protesting. 

With much of what the Chronicle says about Mdlle, Cru- 
velli we wholly agree, The following sentence should be 
written in letters of gold—framed and glazed, and hung up 
in the study of the young artist, for her daily admonition— 
“We have often recorded our unfeigned admiration of Mdlle. 
Cruvelli’s high talents, and feel that those who counselled 
her not to make her debut this season in her opening part of 
1848, counselled well, Had she reappeared as Elvira, in- 
stead of Fidelio, she would scarcely have occupied that eminent 
position she has honourably won, and which she will, we are 
assured, permanently retain.” This is as true as a book, and 
we trust may make due impression in the quarter to which 
it is addressed. It is genuine and wise counsel, and inclines 
us to shake hands with the Chronicle on the other points at 
issuethe “Clique,” the “ Clacque,” and the “ absurdity.” 








VIVIER. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) ; - 


M. Vivier, who had not until yesterday been heard in 
public this season, fairly took the auditory by storm by one 
of those extraordinary successions of feats upon the French 
horn for which he seems to have alone the patent. Every 
now and then a prodigy turns up in the musical world, who 
has tamed and made perfectly submissive some hitherto uns 
tractable instrument, pronounced by all its professors to be 
only capable of doing the little which they do with it, Mi, 
Vivier is one of those instrument tamers who some years ago 
astonished all the French horn players of Europe ; while this 
season a German gentleman has given a similar shock to the 
nerves of the good old school of contre bassists. M. Vivier 
was applauded to the echo. 
[This performance took place at Mdlle. Rachel’s Matinée 
Dramatique, in Willis’s Rooms.—Ep.] 








CRUVELLI IN ERNANTI. 
(From the Times.) 


The appearance of Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli, on Saturday 
night, as Bilvira, in the opera of Ernani, the part in which she first 
appealed to an English audience (in 1848).imparted unusual in- 
terest to the performance of Verdi's chef d'auvre, as it is entitled 
by his admirers, The immense progress which this young singer 
has made within this last three years could not have been more 
satisfactorily tested. The well known cavatina, “ Ernani_in- 
yolami,” was given with a power and brilliancy of execution that 
reached the highest standard of bravura singing, The largo, 
which, lavishly ornamented, displayed the whole compass of a 





with the cLacgux that would deify Verdi, we have no com- 





yoice rarely matched for extent and quality of tone, was brought 
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to a close by an elaborate cadenza, as much to be admired for its 
originality as its elegance, and the extreme neatness with which 
it was accomplished. ‘The Cabaletta “Tutto Sprezzo,” was re- 
markable for the spirit and animation of its delivery ; it was voca- 
lised to perfection, one of the most striking points being a long and 
pewertuliy- sustained shake, followed by a graceful fiortture, which 
anticipated each reprise of the theme in a novel and effective man- 
ner. Mademoiselle Cruvelli was enthusiastically applauded in 
both movements of the cavatina, and was recalled unanimously 
after her exit. With that good taste for which she has more than once 
been praised, however, she modestly declined the encore. It is 
unnecessary to enter into details about the rest of the opera, of 
which the “ Ernani involami” is the chief yocal feature. Suffice 
it that Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s performance throughout was re- 
markable for the finest dramatic sentiment. Her acting and singing 
in the trio of the last act were equally good. Her rush upon the 
stage, and her exclamation of the words, ‘‘ Ferma crudele,” when 
Ernani, in fulfilment of his pledge with Don Silva, is about to 
plunge the dagger in his breast, made a forcible impression; and 
few could have remained unmoved by the. passionate energy with 
which she poured forth the denunciation against her aged and un- 
relenting persecutor (“ Quale d’Averno demone”). The sudden 
impulse which arrests her hand at the instant when she is about to 
strike Don Silva threw her into one of those natural and imposing 
attitudes for which her acting has been so justly admired. Within 
the late short period Mademoiselle Cruvelli appears to have ac- 
quired additional mastery over her resources, In her impersona- 
tion of Elvira we observed none of those exaggerations of posture 
and gesticulation, the offspring ot enthusiasm and inexperience, 
which occasionally perilled some of the grandest passages in 
her Norma. The only fault we could find was a tendency in her 
declamation to abuse the employment of the lower notes of the 
voice, which, beautiful as they are, lose much of their effect b 
being too frequently forced into notice. Mademoiselle Cruvelli 
must endeavour to conquer this defect, which is purely one of im- 
pulse. She is very young, and severe and unremitting study can 
alone enable her to attain a thorough command over her rich 
natural endowments. Genius is a great bequest, but it is not all; 
without art to tutor and restrain, it is but a wild horse that spurns 
the curb and bridle. We have little apprehension, however, about 
the future career of Mdille. Cruvelli, who is already beyond compa- 
rison the most gifted and promising young dramatic singer at pre- 
sent upon the stage. She has every thing in her favour—intelli- 
gence, physical aptitude, and genius—and it depends upon herself 
alone to reach the highest position in her art. 

The opinion we have more than once expressed of the merits of 
Ernani (and of Verdi’s music in general) remains unchanged, and 
the favour with which it was received on Saturday night must be 
maiuly attributed to the talent, zeal, and well-earned popularity of 
Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli. 


(From the Morning Post.) 


From Beethoven to Verdi is a gigantic stride in a downward di- 
rection, and the admirers of Malle Cruvelli could not but deeply 
regret that she should so soon desert the banner of the classic 
muse, fighting in whose sinking cause she nobly earned the greater 
portion, if not the whole of her fame, and waste her fine genius 
upon such common-place stuff as that of which the part of Elvira 
in Ernani is made. Our. young singer's performance of Fidelio 
meet her to possess a subtle appreciation of the most profound 
auties of her art. 

With the power of an inspired pythoness Mdlle. Cruvelli inter- 
preted to admiring multitudes those signs and symbols of lofty 
thought which since the days of Malibran had remained mere life- 
less hieroglyphics. Invoked by a sympathetic soul, the spirit of 
the mighty Beethoven descended upon her, and she became at 
once not only the best but the only exponent of the great ideas 
embodied in the heroine of his wondrous opera. 

After such a glorious and two-fold triumph—for in this instance 
Malle. Cruvelli vanquished not only the difficulties of a most ar- 
duous part, but also the rooted prejudices of our operatic publie— 
we did think that it would be unnecessary for her to “stoop to 
conquer” in any character belonging to the modern Italian reper- 








toire, and least of all in such a one as the Elvira of Verdi's Ernani. 


rformance were wholly ‘due 


The honours of Saturday evening's re whio 
of genius, succeeded 


to the leading artists, who by the alchemy 
in converting basest metal into purest gold. 


(From the Morning Herald.) 


Mdlle. Cruvelli made her first appearance before a London audi- 
ence in the character of Elvira, in Verdi's Ernani, three years ago. 
Although then very young, she created an impression which even 
now is not forgotten. Her re-appearance in this part on Saturday 
night naturally excited curiosity, and her performance demon- 
strated in a striking manner the vast improvement she. has made. 
Madlle. Cruvelli’s general conception of Elvira evidences, in a strong 
light, the dramatic genius which has been unanimously allowed her ; 
while her execution of the music proves her to be a perfect mistréss 
of the modern Italian style.. As an example of declamatory bravura 
singing we have heard few things more impressive than her render- 
ing of the well-known cavatina “Ernani involami,” in which the 
singular extent of her register, the great: power of her voice, its 
evenness of tone throughout, and the fine contrast and equal com- 
mand of the soprano and contralto notes, were displayed in a man- 
ner that elicited the enthusiasm of the audience, and, at the end of 
the quick movement, a unanimous recal for the singer, whose steady 
refusal to accept the encore betrayed as much good sense as her 
vocalisation evinced accomplishment and natural facility. In the 
subsequent scenes—the duet with Ernani, the quintet in the finale to 
the third act, which was encored, and the popular trio in the fourth, 
involving the catastrophe of Ernani’s death—she was equally suc- 
cessful. Her acting in these was wonderfully passionate and real, 
and her delivery of the phrase in which she reproaches Silva was 
instinct with energy, force, and meaning. Her gesture when she 
lifts the dagger to stab Silva, and the quick revulsion of feeling 
which induces her to refrain from giving the blow, was finely as- 
sumed. But still more striking was the point she made at Erna- 
ni’s death. Raising her arm in a menacing posture, she is about 
to plunge the dagger in his breast, but, as though suddenly deprived 
of all Mhysical power, her action is instantaneously checked, and 
she falls prostrate at the feet of her lover.. By the performance of 
Elvira, Mdlle. Cruvelli has sustained, if not exalted, her reputation. 
In her vocalisation we recommend her, however, to be less lavish in 
the display of peculiarities which render her voice almost an ex- 
ceptional one. She uses the contralto register too often in the 
climaxes of her cadences, and thereby incurs the risk of endowing 
her performances with a certain effect of monotony. But this error 
ig'yvery easy of rectification, and it can hardly be expected that 
Malle. Cruvelli, with all her genius and natural gifts, should, at 
the age of twenty-two, be dillens. Were she so, she would be 
greater than Malibran. The audience summoned Malle. Cravelli 
and her associates before the curtain, after the first and fourth 
acts. 








FIDELIO. 


(Continued from our last.) 


Florestan wakens. Leonore recognises first his voice, and, later, 
when he turns towards Rokko to enforce his complaints with all 
that looks can add to speech, she sees and knows his face, 
Overcome by this thrilling conviction, the fulfilment of her long 
forebodings, which have supported her from. step to step in her 
most anxious and perilous career, she sinks senseless on the edge 
of the grave where still she has been obliged to continue her la- 
bour. The helpless, but even yet, not hopeless captive, demands 
who is the governor of the prison in which he is confined. _Rokko, 
knowing that the deed this tyrant purports to enact in the dungeon 
will release him from the bonds of secrecy which have hitherto 
restrained him, hesitates no longer to acknowledge to the victim 
of his stern master that the governor of the prison is Don Pizarro. 
The sound of this name, now too much hated to be dreaded, re- 
vives at once all the energies of Leonore. With what impassioned 
interest does she overhear the entreaties, of her husband lover 
that Rokko will send to Seville. for. Leonore Florestan. What a 
reward to such a heroine to find that the ardent feeling, the inniere 
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geiele, hich, here stimulated her exertions and supported her 
through them, has had the’ magnetic sympathy of him she loves, 
who, with the truly kindred feéling to her own, has shared with 
her love for Icve, hope for hope, thought for thought ; to find that 
his confidence in her support is the first idea to which he gives 
expression, when he first knows the real imminence of his danger! 
Elorestan begs for a drop of water. The tenderest sympathies of 
the kindly jailor are touched.) He has no water, but the remains 
of some wine in ‘his flask. With the wildest eagerness Leonore 
springs from the grave'and rushes*with the flask to Rokko. This 
“attracts the prisoner’s attention, and he enquires who is the new 
visitor to his dungeon—to which the hearty old jailor replies with 
sclf-satisfaction, that his assistant will in two days be his son-in- 
“Jaw, ‘The wine is handed to Florestan, and Rokko and Leonore 
are each conscious of the other’s emotion in watching the effect of 
this timely assistance. ° 
Thus is introduced the trio; “‘Euch werde lohn,” the most 
continuously melodious piece in the opera. Here we have from 
first to last no cessation of rhythmical tune, the unbroken flow of 
which proyes no less the luxuriant invention of the composer than 
does its great variety and the simple, clear, yet still ingenious plan 
through which it is conducted, evidence his complete mastery of 
the subtlest resources of his art and of his imagination. Florestan 
thanks his friends for the welcome relief they have afforded him. 
How lovely is the melody in which this free outpouring of a trust- 
ful heart is expressed, the pleasurable memory of all who have with 
feeling heard it cannot fail to testify. Immediately on the close 
of this we have a new phrase, given first by the violoncellos, that 
from hence forms a very principal feature throughout the movement ; 
this, for distinction’s sake, we call a counterphrase. A short solo 
for Rokko brings us to the key of E, the dominant of the original; 
then we have again the counterphrase, and then beginning like 
that of Rokko, there is a more extended solo for Leonore, A short 
ensemble grows out of this, in which Florestan’s anxious observa- 
tion of the stranger youth is delicately and feelingly embodied; and 
we have also the growing anxiety of Leonore and the irrepressible 
good will of Rokko unmistakeably expressed. This brings us to 
a full close in the fifth of the original key. A short symphony 
brings us tack to the key of A, and introduces an entirely new 
feeling—to at least our experience in hearing it, and believe we 
exaggerate not the composer’s intentions in supposing that he 
would here convey the fluttering hesitation that ‘ela: 8 one who 
wills what he dares not, and is withheld by a power within, yet not 
of himself, from seizing that which he desires when it appears to 
invite his very grasp—a feeling most rarely acknowledged, but, 
surely, at some or other time familiar to the experience of us all. 
Then, in broken phrases and with a reluctance that grows out of 
the ardour of her purpose, Leonore tells Rokko how she has for 
two days carried a piece of bread concealed, hoping for such an 
opportunity as this to give it to the prisoner. Her ardour. kindles 
the sympathy of her companion—what she so strongly wills, yet 
scarcely dares to ask, he as strongly wills, but no more dares to do. 
Thus we have the same fluttering, hesitating symphony (leadin 
us now into the key of D), that makes us feel as when the bl 
rushes to our cheeks, while the words will not part from our 
tongue; the’same broken phrases for Rokko, till, summoning 
his sense of duty to the conquest of his tenderer inclinations, he 
declares “ Das hiesse zu viel wagen,” with the bold bluntness that 
makes perhaps this character of the jailor more particularly indi- 
vidual than any other of the dramatis persone. A phrase of in- 
sinuating tenderness brings us back from the half close on F sharp, 
on which Rokko concluded, to what we have named the counter- 
phrase in the key of D. An alternation of attempted persuasion 
on the part of Leonore, and unwilling refusal on the part of the 
jailor, leads us through a somewhat extraneous, but highly hic 
series of modulations, the change of key being made more strikin 
and the accompaniment becoming more and more excited at eac 
repetition of her seemingly irresistible entreaty, and of his evidently 
difficnlt-to-enforce denial. At length she prevails, and with a 
modulation still more startling than any of the preceding (from C 
sharp minor, namely, into C natural major), Rokko of the rough 
duty, but of the tender heart, exclaims “So be it—thou canst 
Venture it,” Most loving tender js the charming passage in which 





Leonore offers the treasured morsel to the captive. We feel that 
her whole heart is in the gift, which must be so intensely magnet- 
ised with the Almighty influence of her deep love, that it cannot 
but possess a quickening power beyond all that the most skilfully 
prepared physical nourishment could impart. Our old counter- 
phrase now in the key of E, expresses the thanks of Florestan, the 
words of indifferent conventionality upon his tongue, but how deep, 
how true a feeling at his heart—the feeling thus fully appreciates all 
that is ostensibly done for him, but forbodes, if not definitely, 
what, surely that there is something felt for him, more. than the 
simple act, however gently acted, fulfils. A pas for wind in- 
struments that seems to convey the heaving of a joyously dilated 
heart, brings us to a reprise of the opening melody in the “- 
key, when Florestan resumes his expression of gratitude. This 
same melody is then given in ensemble, Leonore and Rokko va- 
riously expressing their sympathy with the prisoner, she obscurely 
warning him that deliverance is at hand, he owning his self-satis- 
faction at being able to ameliorate the present sufferings of the 
victim, while Florestan calls down the blessings of heaven on them 
both. This time the music assumes a different and more ex 
character from the increased motion in the accompaniment. Now 
once more our counterphrase, with Florestan’s irresistible interest 
in the jailor’s young companion, and the continually growing com- 
passion of the other two. This leads to a dominant cadence and 
thence begins a stretto in an accelerated tempo, which introduces 
an entirely new musical idea that is concisely, but completely de- 
veloped—and this brings the trio to a close. Leonore scarcely, ca- 
pable of enduring the anxious interest in her husband and his fate 
that momentarily grows upon her, Florestan vainly trying to give, 
words to his gratitude for the first sign of sympathy he has known 
since his imprisonment, and Rokko reflecting with half regret and 
half compassion that the captive’s sufferings will-soon be ended. 
The phrase that commences this. stretto has a somewhat singular 
passage for Florestan, which becomes still more so when on its 
repetition by Leonore a C natural is substituted fora C sharp. A 
singular passage that follows upon this derives great interest from _ 
its happy prolongation upon its repetition ; and here we have an ex- 
ample of the successive employment of the minor ninths upon the 
supertonic, the dominant, and the tonic that.is worthy the examina- 
tion of those concerned in musical theory.. The conclusion of the trio 
is worthy of the whole, and the never absent prédominance of an 
evident and interesting mclody continues with a wondrous charm, 
until the very end. 

A mysterious figure wrapped in a large dark cloak descends into 
the dungeon. Rokko explains that everything is prepared, “ The 
boy must leave us.” Leonore, compelled to retire, remains so con- 
cealed that she can observe the gloomy stranger who has just en- 
tered, which she does with the most intense attention. _Rokko 
proposes to strike off the fetters of the prisoner. An abrupt nega- 
tive is his answer. Drawing a dagger, the mantled figure ap- 
proaches Florestan, who is thus, reduced by long privation of sus- 
tenance, and exercise, and air, to a state of weakness, that renders ~ 
him incapable of resistance,—who is thus, further enfeebled by the 
weight and by the hindrance of his chains, an easy victim to the 
p mga vengeance of the dastardly tyrant who has mastered rather 
than conquered him. 

We are thus prepared for the great quartet, which, as an illus- 
tration of most powerful dramatic action, has perhaps no 
in the whole scope of the lyric drama. The opening nous 
passage, for all the string instruments may be called the subject of 
the movement, as it gives the character to the whole, and recurs 
frequently with eminent effect. The mantle thrown aside discovers 
to the dauntless Florestan his implacable enemy, Pizarro. Exult- 
ing in the ascendancy over his purposed victim, which their relative 
position gives him, the tyrant pauses before his feast of bloodshed 
to exaggerate its horrors by the utterance of a of execrations. 
Here have we a vague passage after the manner of the solos of 
Pizarro in the duet for the two basses, where the key is undefined, 
and a certain figure in the accompaniment is carried through a se- 
ries of harmonic progressions, that keeps the ear in a state of con- 
tinual expectation and disappointment as to what will be the ulti- 
mate resolution of the long protracted uncertainty. This preserves 
well the personality of Pizarro’s music, and is, therefore, dramatic. 
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Finally, we come toa very decided full close in D, the original key 
of the piece, and then a passage for horns and trumpets and drums 
introduces, with an open brightness of colouring and clearness of 
purpose that is an admirably appropriate opposition to the gloomy 
mysteries of what has preceded, the few words of manly disdain 
in which the prisoner replies to his persecutor. The opening 
subject now recurs in the key of A, and is repeated in sequence. 
Pizarro continues his merciless tauntings, until, when raising the 
dagger against his powerless victim, he is interrupted by Leonore, 
whe springing before her husband, so as to shield him with her 
body, bids the murderer retire with a startling tone of defiance. 
The sudden change of key at this place, and the particular manner 
in which the voice is introduced, realises the intense interest of the 
scene. A few bars, the last of which is remarkable for the singular 
treatment of a tonic pedal, introduce what, in order to be able to 
distinguish it when we have occasion to refer to it hereafter, we 
will call the second subject in F sharp minor. Leonore continuing 
her tone of defiance, declares to Pizarro that he must penetrate her 
breast to reach his victim, that death is sworn to him as the price 
of his murderous lust. Through all this we have the astonished 
exclamations of Florestan and the earnest efforts of Rokko to re- 
strain his assistant, who, he believes, but throws himself into the 
danger of him whom he rashly endeavours to protect, without 
lessening that of the captive. With a contemptuous exclamation 
of Pizaro, we have a brief recurrence to the opening subject, and 
this brings us to the key of G, where we have a repetition with con- 
siderable extension of the second subject. Pizarro attempts to move 
with violence, that could only be repelled by the superhuman 
efforts to which it excites her, the devoted Leonore from his path, 
and this leads to the chief point of the whole quartet, indeed of the 
whole apes. Abruptly we come upon the first inversion of a 
chord of E flat, and, the voice left wholly without accompani- 
ment, Leonore exclaims, in firm and measured tones, that 
fully embody the greatness of soul that empowers her to make 
the declaraticn, the greatness of purpose thus requires her 
to make it, “ Kill first his wife!” e must leave off here 


the prodigiotis effect which these four notes produce. The 
situation is perhaps the most powerful that exists upon the stage, 
and the musical rendering which Beethoven has given to it does not 
only everything t6 realise the all-exciting interest of the scene, but 
heightens its thrilling intensity. Here is the glorious privilege 
of love, incapable of sacrifice to know no danger, ho shame, in the 
defence of the all and only that fills up our consciousness, that 
incites our feelings, regulates our thoughts, necessitates our actions, 
and 1s our being. ‘The composer has felt all that the most ideal, 
the most impassioned, the most devoted heart could feel in cir- 
#} cumstances to stimulate the most exalted, the most ardent of 
| feelings; and he makes us feel the full power of his great conception 
) whenever we witness the representation of this wondrous scene. 
| The recognition of the lovers, the astonishment of all, even of the 
| murderous tyrant, at the wondrous cou of the devoted heroine, 
} and her continued defiance of Pizarro, whe stands disrobed of all 
his power before her steadfast energy, are expressed in a long 
agitated passaze, which paints not only the general excitement of 
the situation, but conveys well the various feelings of the several 
characters by the excellent declamation of the words they have 
respectively to utter. We come back now to the original key, 
when the original subject is resumed with an accelerated tempo, 
which adds not a little to its excitement. After this, we return to 
the second subject, first in the key of G,and then repeated through 
a series of modulations. During this, Leonore continues still her 
defiance of Pizarro, who, shamed at the mastery of a woman, 
resolves that she as well as her husband shall be a victim to his 
fary, “Shared hast thou with him life, now share thou also death 
with him!” He advances upon Leonore with his sword, when she, 
still shielding her husband from the approach of his enemy, draws 
a pistol from her bosom and points it at the head of Pizarro, 
crying at once, with a firmness that shows the full force of her re- 
solution, “One sound—and thou art dead!” At this time the 
action is interrupted by the distant sound of a trumpet from the 
watch tower of the castle, announcing, according to the order of 


from the attempt to analyse, and stand still to wonder at’ 


dcminant seventh in A upon a chord of B flat introduces this 
distant trumpet with startling effect. Then, in the key of B flat, | 
we have a phrase of melody of such exquisitely heavenly beauty as 
to compensate to those who find no other charm in music but its 
tune, for the absence of cantabile phraseology (which would else- 
where have been so wholly out of place) in the rest of the movements. 
This illustrates the impulse of t sbkeesving for their unlooked for 
deliverance that stimulates the enraptured lovers, which is shared 
by the honest Rokko while Pizarro, in a more broken measure, 
makes his apostrophe to the infernal agents that have thwarted his 
design. We coul have wished that this beautiful passage had 
been differently disposed in the orchestra,—as it stands in the 
score, with the lovely melody, to which we have endeavoured to 
do justice in our praise, assigned to the two flutes and the violon- 
cello in triple octaves against the sustained harmony of the voices, 
the melody, which should rarely be the chief feature, is not, we 
think, sufficiently prominent. The trumpet sounds again, now 
nearer than before, and in the pause of breathless anxiety, which 
this occasions, Jacquino descends to an opening of the dungeon 
and in a few hurrie words summons Rokko, whom alone he we 
poses to have entered this secret cell, to return and give suitable 
reception to the minister. The truly appalling effect of this short 
spoken sentence, occurring as it does in the most exciting part 
of the most exciting piece of music in this at least, if not in any 
work, exceeds the reach of any verbal description. The speakin 
here forms a most important feature in the musical design ; and, 
so introduced as it is here introduced, aids in bringing out the 
thrilling excitement of the dramatic situation more than any 
music, even of Beethoven, could possibly have done. In counting 
the resources of this great composer we must, from the present 
example, esteem as one of the very greatest, the happy knowledge 
of when to let his music cease, and by this momentary sings 
tion to invest the whole with a new feeling that no notes could 
spr pores: The first inversion of a minor ninth on E @ 
natural though unexpected course of transition) brings us bac 
to the key of D. Here, after some preliminary bars on a domi- 
nant harmony that introduce it, we have an entirely new subject 
that pourtrays well the violent feelings that convulse the character. 
We have to remark in this, first, the strange and to us disagree- 
able effect of an extra fifth bar in the rhythm of the first phrase, 
which has nothing to correspond with it in the couuterphrase 
which follows it, nor even in the repetition of the whole 
passage that subsequently occars. We are much disposed 
to regard this as one of those accidents such as the superfluous 
three bars in the slow movement of the G minor symphony of 
Mozart which the composer could not have intended, and which it is 
the duty of a conscientious and careful editor to correct. Experience 
in composition has made us familiar with the kind of inconsidera- 
tion that may have led the composer to write a bar which is 
several times repeated, once more than he designed, and we feel 
that he is no more to be judged by the evidence of his rat” $4 
in such a matter than should a literary author, who had by a simi 
accident twice written an unimportant word. Next, we may re- 
mark upon this passage as a striking instance of our composer's 
habit of great, ‘0k, as some may not unreasonably consider, useless 
elaboration in his scores. e have the repetition of some ten 
bars of musical matter, which, for all the idea that it contains, is 
nothing more nor less than a repetition, but the orchestral distribu- 
tion is changed for the second time, and this is, as far as we can 
observe, more for the sake of making a difference than of produc- 
ing variety, for the change of effect is scarcely appreciable, except 


‘to one who would listen to the performance as a student, in order 


to understand how diversely might be applied the same orchestral 
resources. We can understand how a young practitioner in the 
art of instrumentation, who inight have few 5 pee of making 
experience of his orchestral effects, would take advantage of the 
repetition of a passage to experiment upon which of two forms of 
orchestral arrangement might better realise his idea; but such we 
cannot ng np to have been the case with Beethoven at the time 
he wrote this opera, and indeed the present is by no means a sin- 
gular instance of the same kind of thing in the course of his 
work (we may adduce a prominent passage in the scherzo of 





the governor, the arrival of the minister. The resolution of a 
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the Pastoral Symphony as another, and more are within re- 
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collection: if it were desirable to name them), and we won- 
der more at the needless pains such needless re-arrange- 
ments’ must have cost him, than admire at. the misapplica- 
tion of powers which we cannot but think might have been 
better employed. This is the exercise of ingenuity that wantons 
away the time of genius. Immediately upon this follows a pas- 
8 of four bars, which is repeated notation; and then an- 
oles four bars, repeated in like manner, The first of these 
phreier shows us how very much care Beethoven bestowed upon 
_ his, instrumentation, husbanding the resources of his orchestra 
with an almost miserly economy, but making such important use 
of them when he brings them all to bear, as to draw at least double 
the effect from. them that they yield to an ordinary writer. We 
have for two bars of the repeated four a first inversion of the chord 
of the minor ninth on F sharp ; and for this single chord occurring 
twice, for this point only in the whole movement has the composer 
introduced two trombones, which appear nowhere else throughout 
the entire score. A somewhat unusual application of the time 
pedal brings to a close the vocal part of the movement ; and then 
we have a symphony, with another recurrence to the opening sub- 
ject, in a still more accelerated tempo ; and this is remarkable for 
the introduction of two extra horns, expressly to obtain a particular 
distribution of one chord, the first inversion of a minor ninth on 
E, that stands out prominently immediately before the end. This 
is very different from the method of writing for the orchestra in 
the present day, but it produces an effect that is well worthy the 
attention of the dilettanti, and the examination of the nt, 


(To be continued.) 








CRUVELLI'S FIDELIO AND NORMA. 


A fluent writer in the New Monthly Magazine has apos- 
trophised in befitting terms of praise these very remarkable 
performances of the youngest and most promising dramatic 
singer of the day. The extract is from a paper entitled 
‘* Notes of the Opera.” 


“ Night after night we hear chef d’euvres of the greatest mas- 
ters, and we feel that true music, from a source “ pure and unde- 
filed," is now appreciated—that it is not mere light and airy 
strains, captivating and catehing, which are required to fix the 
attention of a refined audience, Beethoven's sublime conceptions 
are no longer listened to with apathy, ‘Their grandeur is under- 
stood and felt ; and like those who once know their strength, the 
instructed auditors will never fall back into weakness. They know 
what is best ; they have felt it; and they witl, in future, have it. 
And is it not provided? The beautiful young Cruvelli, priestess 
at the shrine, was waiting for the propitious moment, and, as the 
divine flame awoke, took advantage of it, In Italy and in Ger- 
many she had already found the reward of her enthusiasm and the 
due acknowledgment of her Bier ak but the world pays us cold 
English the compliment of allowing our decision to prevail; and 
it was reserved to us to confirm her fame. 

Cruvelli’s Leonora is without a rival, for her power as an actress 
is scarcely surpassed by her magnificence us a singer. The unap- 
proachable Rachel appears to enjoy her performances. The dark 
expressive eye of the Queen of Tragedy may often be seen and 
felt, glancing approval from the recesses of her box, as she follows 
the movements of her fair contemporary. Cruyelli’s Norma, in 
spite of the inevitable comparison with more experienced artists 
who have achieved triumphs in that glorious part, stands the test, 
dangerous though it be; and if Cruvelli’s youth and softness ren- 
der it more than usually difficult for ker to produce the Pasta 
thrill, expected from those who personify the majestic priestess, 

et nature, having gifted her with a person of singularly command- 
ng grace and dignity as well as loveliness, has helped her more 
than most of those who aspire to fill the place left vacant by genius 
arpa away. Cruvelli need not strive overmuch—need not study 
, = poses, of ent am socertiele po — to nature what 

e “nursing mother” has provided, and she will gain, not lose, 
by allowing art to interfere with her native feeling. ‘The drapery 





must fall well on such a form as hers; let her give herself no care 
about it. She could not be ungraceful if she would; let her not 
think twice about her attitudes or gestures. 

We will but repeat what has been the general theme of the 
month—that her “Casta Diva” is the perfection of tenderness, 
freshness, and brilliancy.. We will not dwell on the power of her 
scorn, on the agony of her remorse; we will only say one word 
of the beauty of the duet with Adalgisa, charmingly supported 
by Madame Giuliani. 

These are strong words, but not too strong. We cite them 
with pleasure, since, though written with enthusiasm, their 
aim is truth, and the homage they convey is addressed to 
a worthy object. 








Rebielos of Music. 
“Trois Mazurxas"—Pour le Piano. 


« 7 Dsvx Anazs”—(Op. 8.) Morceau Caracteristique, Pour le 
iano. 


“ Nocturne "—Pour le Piano. 

“La Source ”"—(Op. 1.) Caprice, Pour le Piano. 

“ Marcue Mizirarre”—(Op. 17.) Pour le Piano. 

“ Consotation "—(Op. 14.) Fantaisie, Pour le Piano. 
“ Noctugsnz Impromru ”"—(Op. 19.) Pour le Piano. 


“Dgux Capricss”—No. 1, Le Reve—No. 2, La Brillante— 
(Op. 2.) Pour le Piano. 


“La Pramte "—Ballade, Pour le Piano. (Op. 14.) 


“ Jzan Dormante”—Reverie Nocturne. (Op. 15.) Dedie au 
the Earl of Belfast. 


“ Magcur Funzses "—Pour le Piano. (Op. 17, No. 2.) 
“ Scung pp Battet”—Fantaisie, Pour le Piano. (Op. 18.) 


“Trois Mazurxas”—Pour le Piano. 
Jacques BrumentHan. Cramer, Beale, and Co. 


The author of these pieces possesses one desirable quality—viz., 
that of fertility, if not of invention, at least of production. His 
works have obtained a degree of popularity more than commen- 
surate with their intrinsic value, their chief characteristic being a 
certain ad captandum prettiness, which recommends them stron 
to the beudoir. They are equally favourites with young ladies who 
can play a very little on the pianoforte, and old professors who 
cannot play at all. They give no trouble to either, and require 
but a small amount of attention from the hearer. They are, 
nevertheless, as we have hinted, decidedly pretty, and their author 
evinces a considerable degree of musical experience and taste in 
the arrangement of his passages, which,.though rarely new, are fre+ 
quently graceful, well selected, and effective. 

M. Jacques Blumenthal’s style is a sort of melange of Thalberg 
and Rosellen, the two most popular composers for the piano of the 
present day. He steers entirely clear, however, of the childish 
triviality of the one, and the awkward elaboration of the other. 
Though oceasionally on the extreme verge of simplicity, he rarely 
falls into absolute commonplace; and, though often brilliant and 
showy, he never runs into outrageous difficulties. In Hg) St the 
mannerisms of the two composers above mentioned he has care- 
fully avoided appropriating to himself any of the real beauties of 
Thalberg ; while, in respect to Rosellen, his abstinence must have 
cost him no trouble, no violent exercise of modesty, no rigid appli- 
cation of the law of meum and tuum, since, in the music of that 
gentleman, there are no beauties to steal, and, had M, Blumenthal 
searched never so diligently, he would have been at a discount for 
his trouble—like Diogenes with his lantern, he would have sought 
in vain, since, among the innumerable specimens which M. Rosellen 
has submitted to the world, there is not one honest idea to be 
found. The best description that can be given of Rosellen’s music 
is that it is the sweepings from the dust hole of Henri Herz. M. 
Blumenthal is certainly better than this; and in his Mazurkas, of 
which two cahiers are before us—Nos. 3 and 11—he has shown 
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himself capable of imitating Chopin without-carieaturing the eccen- 
tricities of the great Polish pianist, out, of whose jashes Franz 
Liszt, with the powerful aid of M. Escudier cf the France Musicale, 
is convulsively endeavouring to raise a Phoenix. We wish’ him joy 
of the task. If Franz Liszt fail. in, persuading the world 'that 
Chopin was a Phoenix, he may perhaps succeed in convincing pos- 
terity that he himself was a Goose. ‘ 

In his iinitations of Chopin (Mazurkas, books 3 and 11—which 
we can recommend as really pretty and sparkling pieces) M. 
Jacques Blumenthal has successfully avoided the forced origi-, 
nality, the harmonic - oddities, the intervallic crudities, and the 
moony melancholy of his model. 

In his imitations of Thalberg (from among which we can cite 
“La Source,” a very sweet compound of tune and arpeggio, ‘which 
has already attained a wide popularity), M. Jacques Blumenthal | 
has strongly rejected the peculiar manual difficulties, harmonic 
perplexities, abrupt modulations, and other ingenious devices by 
which the music of the redoubtable Sigismund is invariably dis- 
tinguished. In his imitations of Rosellen (take the Nocturne in 
A flat, Op. 10, No. 2, as a favourable example—which we can 
also recommend as an excellent teaching piece, calculated to form 
the hand if not the taste of the pupil), M. Jacques Blumenthal has 
soared to a greater height than the weak wings of his puny prototype 
are enabled to carry him; while preserving in a great degree the 
infantine simplicity he has walked wide of the insipidity of Master 
Rosellen, of whose numerous compositions we would gladly assist 
in making a general bonfire—unlike the licentiate and the barber in 
the conflagration of Don Quixote’s library, making no exceptions 
whatever. 

In his imitations of other authors, such as Goria, Gottschalk 
(the new deity “of Za France Musicale), &c. &c., M. Jacques 
Blumenthal has been equally discrcet. ‘The “ Marche Militaire,” 
Op. 17, which resembles everybody and everything, while actually 

suggesting nothing, may be recommended as a good, dashing, showy, 
selling, music-publishing, boarding-school piece, of which we 
lay a wager that Messrs. Cramer and Beale will sell some 
hundreds of copies, if only on the strength of this favourable 
notice. M. Jacques Blumenthal’s longer pieces we do not pretend 
to adniire. “La Consolation "—dedicated to Miss Flora Mac- 
donald—is ay ete for being fifteen pages in length, and 
for beginning in D minor and ending in F major. 

Without going further into the evident merits of M. Jacques 
Blumenthal’s compositions, we must render bim the justice to add, 
as a corollary to this flattering estimate of his powers, that he has 
made his way more rapidly, and won the notice and the patronage 
of the aristocracy, wealth, and fashion of this country, more ex- 
tensively and in a briefer period of time than any pianist who has 
visited England since Henri Herz in his palmy days, and John 
Cramer when he drank brandy and water with Dussek; and it is 
not merely probable but true, that while an English musician of 
genius, learning and accomplishments might present, in vain, at the 
door of every musical publisher in alternation, the manuscript of 
a new composition, and be successively contumed, M. Jacques 
Blumenthal wi'l grow fat and prosperous upon the weeds that he 
has plucked from the gardens of other musical nursery-men. 
This is a sad conclusion to arrive at; and we beg M. Jacques 
Blumenthal’s pardon for recording it to his advantage. Our journal 
is a small looking-glass of the times which we are paid for hold- 
ing up, that the musical world may see its face in it, and know 
whether it should blush, or look healthy and confident,. In plain 
words, we are obliged—and not against our will, be it understood— 
to tell the truth, for the exercise of which office, our subscribers 
disburse to us, each, per week, four pence. | Content with this re- 
muneration, and fierce in the exercise of the authority conferred 
upon us, we candidly declare that a faithful, close,,and assiduous 
examination of M. Jacques Blumenthal’s compositions. does. in no 
wise enable us to answer logically for the reputation and. position 
he has acquired in this country, We, therefore, honestly , and 
strongly, recommend him to throw aside all selfish considerations, 
and despising the pelf and eminence too often awarded without 
accompaniment of desert, set sail for Paris, where such music as he 
writes is held in greater esteem than in London, and where he may 





his rival‘and cotemporary, Roselle 


that Mo Jacqties Bluinettthal ‘w 


Purday. , 4 Hoati 
Mr. Knight has long tanked deservedly . 0 
ballad ake and the present. ballad ,is pv yr the :bappiest 


Us 


companiment, ‘though entirely uppretendi 
and ability, and sets off the RE ay the; 


popularity to which it is just 


ly entitled... | 


resty .pollequiao 


A very lively specimen of the polka class, easy‘ to playand 
to hear. 


of polka performers, at once roused by the jollity of the strains, "atid 
the facility of the passages... Mr.\J. J. J..(J. J. and 
Janin must mind his P’ 
way 
are repudiated. 


“Never mors "—British Vocal Album, No.) 29—Written' by’ 
H. W. Beutamy, Esq.—Composed by Joun Barnett. ' Wessel 
and Co, Homma we 3H 
Messrs. Wessel. & Co. have enriched their "British! Vocal 


by modern English; Irish, Scotch, and Welsh composers) by another 
contribution: from the celebrated ; 
present song was first set to Uhland’s pretty: poem, “Lebé wohl,” 
which Mr. Bellamy has translated in a very able, free, and poetical 
style. With the music, a kind of canzonet in two ‘verses, the ac- 
companiment of the second verse elaborated itito triplets, we haye | 
not a fault to find. —Itis one of Mr.’ Barnett's most expressive and . 


or gentleman, although the poem speaks in the tna: ¢uline'gender.. 
The melody is flowing and vocal, and'the accompaniment musician, 
like in the extreme, rich in harmony, and’ written ‘with tousual- 
care. ” e 


“Tue Farse-HEARTED "—Ballad—Sung by Malle. 
Written 
T. Enruicu. T. E. Paorday. Ha 

As we have never heard the present ballad sung by the ‘‘ Swedish) 
Nightingale,” we cannot answer for the “ triumphant success "which: 
the title-page assures us attended it throughout the length and 


imply simplicity apd innocence, we never saw. Melody,and aceom-: 
paniment are equally unassuming. The words, however; areex~' 


would, in all probability, be found attractive. 





Original Correspondence. 
NATIONAL ENGLISH OPERA... \ | ‘5 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) . 4s arn't 


Sin,—Some few weeks back you honoured me by the, insertion 
of a brief series of letters, upon the above subj 





forward with their personal assistance in Rapes which so nearly 
concerng the profession at large. Such, Mr. Editor, has been the 
case in @ certain measure, yet, for reasons, rather difficult;to,bé 





divide the chair of honor, at present wholly and solely occupied by 


understood, the response has been made privately rather than pubs 





The first.theme bears.a kind of mixed 'resemblante wit’ 
march in the overture to Guillaume Tell and Jullien’s “Row” Potka,” 
This, however, will be. forgiven, if not overlodked, iw the onthusiasih,”' 
ahalogites”! % 
sand Q’s, or rather his J’s) may  wend’his’*’”* 
blithely ; his “ Ignis ” is not likely to be quenched until polkas re 


‘Album’ 
(the most complete and interesting series extant of original'songs, . 


perfect songs. It is in the key of'A flat, and’may’be sung by lady | 


Jenny Lind 
by Hunrx Howarp Pans, Esq.—Matic ¢ nposed by é 


tremely pretty, and the ballad itself, sung by a competent. yocaliat,: > 


n. “With ther t comyiction {>i 
hall wilt, ot adopt our. advice, We,,take, oud: 
our leave'of’ him for the present with e rok undest, getoe19q 


wr - Te uspagigorgagoty ven tf gs ‘eitlt off 
“Tum Wornp’1s\\A’ athe Te as poetry Waltter cood 
by Extwa Coox—-Music ‘composed ‘by, toby ABABBP Yd »Seusoib 


9 oft .doidw Ils ghibastedsiw 


ux mesti popular)s295 


IIs to 


has for Sori’ time proceeded from his pen. The words by.Missiis od 
Eliza Cook, a poetess whose name alone recommendsiherie sy 

are sentimental and well writtep, and, the melody; ef DMonkaligies WwOY 
at once yocal and simple, fully express their meaning.on radeciw to 


238 written owith qeare!99(d0 
’ ast, colors,» cThe Bouig 111% 

is suited’ to the register of ordinary voices, and under the protection 10 
of a concert singer of any oa can scarcely, fail of obtaining ‘thie . aie 
Isat ie 

& bus ,qidanoiqmsdo 


“THe Icnts Porxa”—J, J. Jouns.).C. defferysiildury guivig 
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pen of Mr,.Johf Bartiett.. The 


tes 


breadth of the United States. A more bucolic, ballad, if bucolici!s sods 


jas 19 


tm ond 


a _ in, the coqurae.of | 
which I ventured to hope that three or four individuals might,come:.).:0) 


ow? 
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pa gle’ voice having. been. all that. answered my appeal 
thro 8 proper channel, all else having chosen tie medium of 
rsonal i through having recognised my style of address. 


this as it may, great progress has been 
been #oused, aiid’ rg mat r has been discussed/in quarters never 
dreamt of* by itiysélf when this agitation was commenced. Not- 
withstanding all which, the cause itself, if not in danger of premature 
decay;ds:yet; itr want of proper stimulus, por, tu the utter absence 
of all es whereby atong something might and mar 
be effeetbd. yd ebro eo! 

Iv myforter: letters'thé desire of not trespassing too much on 
your indulgénce/led me to be brief, so much indeed as to fall short 
of whats was! necessary for ‘the proper explication of the desired 
objectsimy intention having been with a view to arouse some abler 
spirit than mylown to'the task, rather than from any expectation of 
working it out myself :'since, however, none has come forward, and 
since also vonsiderations of mach import have arisen to urge me 
on, I feel compelled, despite all seeming vanity, to assume the vacant 
championship, and accordingly, once more crave your assistance in 
giving publicity: tothe ‘means whereby it is probable a National 
Opera.may (be, established. 

The.plam: (or,,means) to be adopted must form the subject of a 
distinct, }etter, previously to which it. should be understcod that it 
is not ip.contemplation to, effect the desired object by a “ coup de 
main,”; persuasive steps being the sole available method whereby 
any important aim. can be effected. Let but one step be made in 
adivanceiaps-all the rest will follow easily, so the true route be 
taken. o¢ Sinn jin 

The first step to be made is one of considerable difficulty, viz. 
to secure the perfect co-operation of so many artistes, both vocal 
and inustrumentalyas should form a body at once RESPECTABLE and 
UNANIMOUS, // Thia done, there would be a reasonable probability 
9 clay * sree with the shareholders of Drury Lane 
Theatre, for the purposc, of making a probationary (or trial) season 
which, if saa would aay gaan AS cab chines 
standi” wherenpon it might be recognised and respected, whereas 
now, if seen at all, it is only to be sneered at, or what is worse, to 
be pitied. The means areopen, The time auspicious, and very 
many of the “ craft” are ready with their unselfish aid, if but a few 
others will combine to equalize the labor. 

My next epistle.shall.contain a brief. but concise abstract of the 
“ PLAN OF MANAGEMENT,” which I believe it necessary *to adopt, 
in order, to secure the real object in view, namely rain PLAY 
TOWARDS ALL PARTIES. A plan, the main features of which have 
suggested themselves out of the experience of time past, and, 
although somewhat unsophisticated in appearance, the result éruly 
of practical knowledge. If in it there shali prove to be ought 
objectionable, it may hereafter be amended, if ought fatal, it may 
be expunged, , But as a ruan, I believe it to be worthy of conside- 
ration, such as could well be given at a sitting of some half dozen 
business men, previously to becoming a document whereon to act. 

I will now, Mr. Editor, conclude, by stating to my brethren of 
the profession; that’it behoves them to succumb to the necessities 
of the tithes; to throw aside old prejudices, to adopt broader views, 
to think ‘less of themselves individually, and more collectively, 
above all, to Te that which may be within their reach, and not 
grasp at that which is impracticable of attainment, lest, like the 

og in the*fable, they let go the substance in pursuit of the shadow. 
The meaning of this hint will be seen hereafter. 
I have the honor to subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, Putto Musica. 


made, public opinion has 


Oe 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sizn.—I am the leader of a party of amateurs, who wish to get 
up a scene otact from an opera. Will you fayour me with the 
name of some piece which would suit the following company :— 
two tenors, baritone, bass, contralto, soprano, and chorus. 

Ase Your obliged Subscriber, 
ast TEvR TENoR. 
P.S.—The other tenor and the soprano can act very well. 
: [Try “ La Donna del Lago.”-—Ep.] 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The revival of Ernani for Cruvelli on Saturday attracted 
an overflowing audience. The cast was strong, but might 
have been much stronger. 

The part of Silva—one of the most powerfully dramatic, 
and magnificently conceived characters in the whole range of 
the lyric drama, thanks to Victor Hugo, and not to Verdi 
and his librettist—was but indifferently represented by Sig- 
nor Scapini, who wants voice and energy of style. This 
gentleman is a great falling off from Signor Belletti, the last 
representative of Silva, whom we hope to welcome back next 
season to his proper place in the corps of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Massol was intended to have played the King, 
but, from some cause or other, the part was assigned to 
Signor Coletti, who, nevertheless, did it ample justice. 
Indeed, Coletti always appears to advantage in Verdi’s mu- 
sic, for which ‘the power of his voice, and his forcible and 
emphatic style admirably suit him. Nothing of its kind 
could be more effective than his rendering of the music of 
the King. It was bold, telling, and peculiarly loud, the 
latter quality being especially necessary to enhance the 
effects of Verdi’s bellicose strains. Signor Coletti’s singing 
helped in no small degree to procure the encore awarded to 
the finale of the third act. 

The Ernani of Sims Reeves is so full of excellence that we 
deem it worth our while to point out the only serious defect: 
which struck us in his conception of the character. Perhaps 
no human being was ever placed in a more terrible position 
than that in which the circumvented unfortunate Ernani, or 
more properly Don Juan, finds himself, when, on the very 
day of his marriage, when his whole soul is given to love 
and wrapt up in the fullness of contentment which admits 
of no fear, he suddenly finds himself called upon to sacrifice 
himself on the altar of his honour, and bid farewell ‘at once 
to life and love. When the dread blast of the inexorable 
Silva sounds, which calls him to death, does Mr. Sims Reeves 
appear overwhelmed with the sudden and unexpected blow ? 
Are his looks, actions, and words such as we might expect 
from one in his situation? No! ‘We witnessed neither sur- 
prise, nor horror, nor despair; we discovered no frightful 
pause which under such circumstances would speak more than 
phrases and bars; we saw a very excellent tenor and good 
actor endeavouring his best to make his notes tell, and to fix 
himself'in admirable attitudes. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, we have no doubt, has his precedents 
for his’ acting in this tremendous scene, but he has talent 
enough to act on his own views and impressions, and we 
should prefer seeing him create the part, which has yet to be 
done, to adhering to feeble traditions, and following in the 
wake of doubtful authorities. Disregarding this scene, Ernani 
is decidedly the best part in which we have yet seen Mr. 
Sims Reeves. His singing on Saturday night was entitled 
to the highest praise, and his acting not less commendable. 

Of Cruvelli’s Elvira it is hardly possible to speak in terms 
of over-praise. That it was faultless we do not aver, but 
that it was distinguished by beauties of the highest order, and 
marked by strokes of the finest genius, we think few—and 
that few of no con:equence—will venture to dispute. The 
scene, ‘‘ Ernani involami,” was one of the most splendid in- 
stances of bravura singing we ever heard. Some of the 
cadences introduced were such as few singers since Malibran 
have had the power to effect or the courage to attempt. 
Among them we may notice a chromatic descending passage 
from E flat in alt to F below the Ines, rendered with the 
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utmost precision. A shake, too, from fortissimo to pianissino, 
and an ascending cadence, given with amazing rapidity, pre- 
ceding the reprise of the cabaletta, must be noticed for their 
exceeding brilliancy, and the effect produced. We may state, 
in-:short, that the power of Cruvelli’s voice, and her brilliant 
style of vocalization were more amply demonstrated in Elvira 
than in any character she has yet appeared in since her return. 
Her acting, also, went far to advance her in public estimation, 
The part taxes the strength of the artist to the uttermost, but 
Cruvelli retained her power and energy to the last scene. In 
the well known trio in the last act, Cruvelli created a furor. 
Here her acting and singing were magnificent, and she was 
recalled twice, after most pertinaciously refusing the encore 
awarded to her efforts: This tampering with the enthusiasm 
of an audience will not always escape so easily. 

We-have only to add in this brief summary of Cruvelli’s 
Elvira, that, in our estimation, Verdi was never so honoured 
before by a singer who could so wonderfully and forcibly in- 
terpret his overpowering strains; and that Verdi himself 
never appeared to us under so favourable a guise. 

On Tuesday, the long-talked-of Corbeille d’ Oranges was 
produced for Alboni. The rumours respecting the success 
of this new work of Auber’s at the Grand Opera of Paris, 
were various and discrepant ; some affirming that the opera 
was achef-d'ceuvre, and the success triumphant; others in- 
sisting that the music was unworthy of Auber, and the suc- 
cess nil, Neither of these reports, however, were. correct. 
The real truth is, that the opera obtained little or no success 
at the Academie, whilst Alboni’s singing created a furor. 
Alboni alone saved the Corbeille d’Oranges from utter con« 
demnation; and perhaps the greatest achievement of her 
glorious career is that she has done so. Never did two huge 
mountains—Scribe and Auber—bring forth so very little a 
mouse as the Zerlina; ou, La Corbeille d’Oranges. The 
story is entirely devoid of interest, and absolutely deficient 
in skill and ingenuity. There are not incidents enough cone 
tained in it to make a decent vaudeville; there is no action, 
excepting what is feeble and forced ; no character, excepting 
what is trite and common. The personages and the move- 
ments of the plot are equally insignificant. To afford the 
reader an opportunity of judging for himself of the merits of 
the libretto, we shall print the argument entire from the 
‘* Opera-Box’’-—that useful and neat little brochure which is 
presented nightly to the visitors of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Thus runs the argument :— 

Act I.—The scene is in the market-place at Palermo. A‘vessel 
hasjust arrived bearing Zerlina, a seller of oranges, who was once 
carried off by Corsairs, and who has been no sooner set at liberty 
than she has returned to her original trade. The appearance ofa 
new competitor in the market excites the jealousy of the Sicilian 
fruit-women, and she would be forced to fly in consequence of the 
tumult that arises, did not Rodolfo, a young officer, come to her 
rescue, and repel the persecuting Lazzaroni. The hour of pro- 
menade arriving, the princess leaves her palace, and receives from 
the hands of a page a note, in which the writer asks for a flower or 
a fruit, asa sign that an interview is granted, She according] 
buys an orange of Zerlina, who is now quietly stationed at her stall, 
and giving it to the page, tears the note to pieces. Zerlina collects 
the ents, and sings an old song, by which she has hoped to 
recover her long-lost daughter, Jemma. Before she was carried 
off by the pirates, she was the mistress of a young ian named 


Roceanera, but during her twenty years’ absence, the lover of her. 


age has greatly risen in the world—has become prime minister, and 
as married the king’s sister. Therefore, when Zerlina finds Jemma 
as a young lady of rank, she dares not reveal herself as her mother, 
but merely asks the favour of carrying oranges daily to the palace. 

Aor Il.—Jemma, though destined by her father Roccanera for 





the Marquis Buttura, really loves the young Officer, Riddolfo, atid! 
theets hin ina ered in her father’s’ galueet : pid mage 
come with her oranges, hears the lamentations of the Jovers; and: : 
romises her protection. Then going to Roccanera, she:reveals;: 
Reraelf, and threatens to claim her daughter, if the hated marriage). . 
is not broken off. Roccanera, to appease her, promises to inter, 
cede with his wife, the princess. j 

Act IIL—A bal masqué takes place: in the gardens of the, © 
palace, and every one seems joyous, with the exception of Rodolfo‘ 
and Jemma, for all the efforts of Roccanera to prevent the mar+' 
riage have been in vain. Fortunately Zerlina’ recognises in’ the 
Princess the mysterious lady who gave the — to the page. 
She accordingly persuades Jemma to attire herselfiasan orange+ 
girl, and to present an orange to the princess, with the words 
“T know all.” The device has its effect. The terrified 
consents to the union of Jemma and Rodolfo, and Zerlina preserves 
her secret. 

By such materials it was not likely that Auber should 
feel himself inspired, and accordingly we find throughout the. 
opera the absence of that prodigality of invention, , that 
melodic flow, and, to coin a word, that extemporaneity of 
thought, which so remarkably develope themselves in most 
of his works, and which have won for him the high name of 
the greatest master of the French school. Auber'’s apology 
is, that the Corbeille d’ Oranges is a mere piece de circonstance, 
written in an unprecedented short space of time even for him, 
one of the most rapid and facile of composers, to exhibit 
Alboni in a new character on the French stage. Scribe has 
the same excuse for dashing oft his book, which we dare say, 
he did at a sitting; but like Dr. Johnson with the brother of 
the Baronet, we “ could wait” for something better, and not ° 
hurry the gentlemen. Had it not been for the Prodigo, 
written so lately, which betrays in an unmistakeable manner 
the genius of the composer, we should feel inclined to say 
that Auber’s inspiration had passed away never to return.’ 
But although devoid of new ideas, there is no mistaking the 
music of the Corbeille d’ Oranges for that of any other writer 
besides Auber. It bears undoubted evidence of his hand in its 
peculiarly felicitous orchestral treatment, and in several of 
the subjects which have acknowledged Auber for their author’ 
in other operas. The duet for erlina and Jemma in the first 
act, “* Nell’ alma or qual risveglia,” is but a second version 
of the barcarole duet in The Crown Diamonds. The most 
pleasing tune in the opera is the aria of Jemma in the second: 
act, which forms the leading subject in the overture, 


It appears to us that Auber was too bent on writing dis - 
plays for Alboni’s voice to give his inspiration full scope. 
But even in writing for Alboni, Auber has not exhibited any 
unusual amount of skill andtact. Overlooking the fact that 
Alboni’s voice is perfect and available throughout and equally 
delicious in every part, his endeavour seems to have been to 
render conspicuous only the upper and lower registers, A 
strange mistake or oversight in so great a master of the voice! 
Surely Auber must have heard Alboni’s ‘ Nacqni all ‘affanno,”’ 
the ‘Una Voce,” and indeed nearly all the music, as sung 
by her, in the Cenerentola and the Barbiere, and having heard 
it, how could he have fallen into so grave an erfor, and by so 
doing circumscribed his own inspirations, | In fact Auber 
was in a hurry and did not weigh considerations, and this is 
the only way we can attempt to account for what’s unac- 
countable. Having thus disposed of Auber,—with whom for 
the first time in our lives we have found, cause to quarrel— 
we will proceed to the more agreeable task of noticing the 
glorious Alboni, whose singing in the Corbeille d’ Oranges 
has beenvide all the morning pa niversally pro- 
nounced a masterpiece of pure and t vocalization. 
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But the task is brief and easy when there is nothing to do 
but,,,.praise. ,,.Alboni's, singing was mever more perfect, her 
voi¢e never more delicious, her phrasing never more charming, 
hereicadencés never: more . astonishing—perhaps never so 
astOnishing--and yet did Alboni sing throughout the whole 
opera’ without’ an encore, and that opera written ex- 
pressly.to suit her style and voice. Auber is certainly not 
a Ragsini,in, writing for the voices, and Auber was.never less 
himself. than:when he measured Alboni’s voice for a new suit 
of his; own.notes... In tailor phrase, we never knew a looser 
misefit.; «The .rondo. finale comprises some amazing 
stretehes, which proved that Alboni’s throat was made 
of “India rubber; and some tours de force, which proved 
that’ Alboni had. the most wonderiul voice in the 
world; and some pleasing bits of cantabile, which 
proved that Alboni had the most delicious voice that ever 
was heard—but—and mark the exception—Alboni did not 
obtain an encore, which proved—that the Parisian critics 
adore Alboni and reverence Auber, with which mythic 
inference we close our notice of the Basket of Oranges, and 
are.only sorry that the fruit is not more palatable. 

On Wednesday Ernani was repeated, and received with 
even more favour than on Saturday, and Cruvelli created an 
immense impression. 

On Thursday, the Corbeille d’Oranges a second time, with 
the second act of Prodigo, 

Last night Florinda, 

The ballets of the week have been Les Trois Graces, La 
Sylphide, Le Diable a Quatre, &c., &c. 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


On Saturday [7 Flauto Magico, was repeated, and Malle. 
Anna Zerr, having entirely recovered from her indisposition, 
resumed the part of Astriffiammente. Her singing of both 
airs was magnificent—especially of “Gli angui inferni ”— 
and her reception was quite enthusiastic. 

On Tuesday the Huguenots was given, and on Thursday 
the first act of Norma, and Il Flauto Magico entire. 

The houses have been on each occasion overflowing. Such 
prosperous business, and so continual, was never before known 
at the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Gye will make a fortune by 
bs Crystal Palace which has injured so many others. 
she tek ondon this morning to resume her professional 
duties at Vienna. 
well deserved. 

On Monday an extra night will be given, as a subscription 
night, in lieu of the last on September 18, which would have 
interfered with the shooting season, The opera announced is 
the Prophete. 

Meanwhile where is Sappho ? 


Her success has been as great as it was 





Dramatic Butelligence. 


Frencu Prays, St, James’s Tueatex.—The production 
of 4-drama by Victor Hugo would of itself be a sufficient 
attraction to command a large audience, but when the heroine 
of the piece was to be interpreted by the greatest tragédienne 
of modern times, it may be supposed that the interest was 
considerably heightened, and was‘ equally divided between 
the author and the actress, who has succeeded so admirably 
in éxpressing his sentiments and elaborating lis idea. The 


es ri of Mdlle. Anna Zerr having terminated,. 
ves 








_ 


drama of Angelo is far from being the poet’s best production ; 
it cannot bear comparison with Ernani, Ruy Blas, Le Roi 
S’amuse, or Marie Tudor ; bat it still possesses considerable 
dramatic interest and bears the peculiar stamp of the romantic 
school of which Victor Hugo was the founder, and of which 
he is the most illustrious exponent. In eschewing the tra- 
ditions of his classical predecessors we fully coincide with 
the objection raised by the modern dramatist, we fully agree 
with him that all such imitations must perforce be bad from 
the fact that our manners, our customs, our religion, are 
essentially different from those of the ancients, and, if we 
take away the supernatural agency which prevades Greek 
drama we shall have nothing left but a body without a-soul, 
to which the galvanic battery may communicate the semblance 
but cannot infuse the reality of vitality. Uninfluenced by the 
grosser elements which composed the religious pantheism of 
the Greeks and Romans, our own faith discards any attempt 
to introduce as performers in our dramas the objects of our 
worship or veneration, and any effort to effect such an object 
would be regarded as bordering on impiety ; were it not, as 
is the case with some of our epic poets, considered little short 
of ridiculous. But in endeavouring to establish a new order 
of things, to found a school in France which should be emi- 
nently French, taking Shakspere as his model as far as 
possible, the author seems to us to have outstepped the 
bounds of his own mission, and, in his attempt to escape 
from the hero-worship of the school of Corneille and Racine, 
he has established the idolatry of an inferior order of beings, 
exceptional as regards their relations to society—robbers, 
assassins, courtezans—all false idols, with whom we should 
refuse to hold communion at all hazards. Ruined spend- 
thrifts, princely poisoners, bandits, and jilles de joie are not 
exactly the personages we would place on the pedestal from 
which M. Victor,Hugo has precipitated Andromaque, Phédre, 
Camille, Chimene, Pauline, Roxelane, &c., &c.; we there- 
fore submit that Mr, Victor Hugo has attempted too much, 
or rather that he has been guilty of an error of judgment, still 
more open to exception than that which he wishes to sup- 
plant. It is true that we have little sympathy with the rant 
of the classical imitator, but we have a most invincible 
disgust for the canonization of Marion de Lorme and Thisbe. 
We smile at the high-flown sentiments of the Cid and the 
ferocious virtue of the Horatii, yet we may learn a lesson of 
honour and self-abnegation from them, while the feeling 
evoked by that worthy couple—Don Cesar de Bazan and Ruy 
Blas, Homedei, Ernani, and others of the same stamp—is 
degrading to humanity and provokes no better feeling than a 
compound of horror and morbid discontent at society in general. 
And yet, with all these drawbacks upon the productions of 
M. Victor Hugo, we must not be supposed to be indifferent 
to his great merits either -as a poet or a dramatist. We are 
firmly convinced that he possesses, to an eminent degree, the 
mysteries of his craft, and that a better application of them 
would have ensured him the high position to which he aspires, 
but which he has not yet attained, nor ever will attain as long 
as he continues to view history and society through the dis- 
torted medium of a feverish imagination and mistaken sym- 
pathy. We pity Thisbe and Marion de Lorme, and we com- 
passionate Don Cesar and Ruy Blas, yet we would advise 
the ladies to retire to a convent, and the gentleman to list as 
soldiers, for we have no tear to spare, there is too much real 
suffering and struggling virtue in this world, far more deserv- 
ing of our sympathy than the two virgins above-named, or 
the titled beggars and vagabonds of the Spanish drama. 
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The drama of Angelo, now under consideration, although as 
we have said, not one of the best specimens of this new 
school, calling themselves imitators-of Shakspere—(save the 
mark !—the great English poet would certainly not be flat- 
tered by the affiliation ; he whose creations are types of purity 
and loveliness, whilst on the other hand theirs are chosen 
from the veriest dregs of society, reeking with vice, lewdness, 
debauchery—and this is called human nature—doubtless jit 
is human nature, such characters unfortunately do exist, but 
we have no more pleasure in dragging them forth to the light 
of day than we should have in bringing forth a leper or one 
possessed of catalepsy )—we say then that this drama of Angelo 
is a fair specimen of the school, but beneath the other pro- 
ductions of Victor Hugo. What the author might have pro- 
duced we may infer from what he has produced, had his 
notions of dramatic art not been distorted by a false appreci- 
ation of its great aim and end. The moment of the raising 
of the curtain the interest of the story commences, and is 
steadily carried out to the very last scene. There is no 
flagging, not even for a moment, scene follows scene in such 
rapid succession, a master-hand is evidently at work moving 
the invisible threads ; the characters are but sketched in, yet 
they have a distinct individuality ; the two women are well 
contrasted ; the podesta Ange!o stands forth as the centre around 
whom all the others move. Homodei is the hand of destiny 
urging them on to their fate; it is true we scarcely know 
why he hates all these people, but he does his work conscien- 
tiously, and he faithfully represents the author’s gre at world, 
which pervades all his writings and which he invented for 
Notre Dame de Paris, Avayyy, fate. It is worthy of remark 
in this play there is not one decent character, all are tainted 
with vice or gross immorality. Angelo is a tyrant, and even- 
tually an assassin ; Homodei, the Venetian spy, is a villain 
of the blackest dye, who thinks no more of cutting throats 
than a butcher doves of dispatching a sheep or a lamb; Ro- 
dolfo is in love with Catarina, and yet he is the lover of 
Thisbe the courtezan; Catarina is married to Angelo, 
and yet she swears eternal love to Rodolfo, and meets 
him regularly—to save appearances she is supposed to 
be pure, pure as an angel, says the text—our ideas of pu- 
rity are essentially at variance with M. Victor Hugo’s; and 
last, not least, we have Thisbe, the great card of the piece, 
who has run the gauntlet of debauchery from her youth up- 
wards, who is represented as enamoured of Rodolfo, whom 
she however sacrifices to a reminiscence-of filial piety. When 
we add that the denouement of the play consists in the death 
of Thisbe by the hand of Rodolfo, we shall have a worthy 
climax to all this association of horrors and crimes of every 
description. In justice to the author, we must admit that 
the piece was very successful ; that it has some excellent 
situations ; that our attention was captivated to the last; 
and that the language: was at times powerful, and-the. senti- 
ments choice and worthy of a better cause, and certainly of 
better company, The piece was well acted. Mdlle. Rachel, 
in the part of Thisbe, originally played by Mdlle. Mars in 
1835, displayed extraordinary versatility of talent ; her first 
interview with Angelo was a master-piece of bye-play ; her 
indifference to his love was admirably conveyed by the non- 
chalance of her manner, arranging her dress while he ‘is 
pleading his passion, and forming a strong contrast with the 
succeeding scene, in which she pours forth her love for Ro- 
dolfo with all the violence and tenderness of unlimited de- 
votion. Nothing could surpass the rage’and vindictiveness 
of her jealousy in the second act; there was a ferocity in 





: eed Domedetoog ald Wiw iad aac’ 
her looks, ‘her words, her gestures, which. swords cans gt 
press. ~ In the remainder of the iece the i t 
so strongly marked; but we may gta the, dying. sce 
of the last act: asa fine illustration, of a sorbing 
and despair. The part,of Catarina was well fil 
Rebecea Felix. This.lady, evinces sai ty, 
evidently brought ‘up in| the school, of ang ; 
does not servilely imitate her, and, gives, hopes, tha ih i 
and study she may occupy a high position, on the st Mn 
the French drama. The parts of Rodolfo and Homiddei wet e 
well done by Messrs, Raphael-Felix,and Jouanni; the tte 
more particularly pleased us much by his excellent make up 
and conception of the Ghdtacter 2 le. Rachel was enthu- 
siastically applauded, more than, we have ever, seen 
before, was recalled after each act, and, ‘Oh, eae 8 
greeted. with a shower of bouquets. sts 
Maptzz. Racner’s Mornina PERFORMA! 












: ’ 
the remaining characters being taken by, membegs .of the 
company now engaged at’ the St.: James's, «, Unsatisfactar, 
as these fragmentary specimens of an‘‘urtist’s powers medces- 
sarily must be to those who have had aii’ Opportunity! of: aid - 
miring an entire performance, they ‘cantiot “but ‘be regarded 
as an immense boon to such as, from oné cHuse Or aniGthet} are 
debarred from appreciating, to,their full extent, the ‘peifis 
and the skill of one who has attained d mastery‘ ii the highest 
aims of her profession of which . there are but. few. exarhples 
in any department of art. Even. to, those,who have” n 
these detached scenes occupying their due. place;in.a, great 
conception, and rendered more significant and. more tnans- 
parent in their beauty by what preceded and followed:thare 
is yet in these recitations an occasion for fresh: wonder; and 
admiration. Without scenery and dresses, without .any./of 
the adjuncts and accustomed circumstances which ¢dondtitute 
the natural sphere of the actress, it might be expectétithat 
there would be a certain coldness ApH SONS AS it In Her: li - 
neations, marking the absence) of, t e.. wonted, .stim mt coat 
anything, the contrary was the case, and the power,< d 
of suddenly calling together and embodying:in. herself all.the 
attributes of each character, and their relative degree of per- 





-manence, at the exact stage in the action where she xom- 


mences, afford a measure of Malle. Rachel’s ‘extraordinary 
command of her.art, of which, but foe tis plea example, 
no adequate conception could be formed. ....;; .3/ Savini 
The intervals between each recitation worn, dtled ap. by 
instrumental performances, one of the«mostieffective,of Which 
was a solo on the horn by M. Vivier. The:subjectidwas a 
favourite romance from Benedict's: opéra ofthe Gipsey’s 
Warning. The tone which M.’Vivier prodaces from :hisxtbry 
difficult instrument has often been compared ‘to ‘the "huithan 
voice ; but we believe the.comparison rather ok re _ 
quence of the peculiar manner of phrasing,.2 that éxqr Mite 
finish and expression which elevate ' the per mane aM 
Vivier to the level of ‘the most perfect achievements of athe 
vocal art. The simple mélody ‘of Benedict’ was;delinered 
with a sentiment so profound that words wererunueceaspry to 
convey its meaning; while thetonewas'the:purest, :and, at 
same time the richest, that could’ possibly ‘be prothueed:fiom 
the horn. . Nothing could*have been'more ‘perfect i 
and so much were the audience delighted t ey, utfani- 
mously recalled M. Vivier, who reappeared upon the’“lat- 
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Efeok a te's0I6’by Heérr’Blumenthal, and one 
thé iafVeTlons executive! displays, by Signor Sivori on 
Violin,” ted 4 'Warked sensation, completed the 


ce 


foym, but, with his capt oem sa-¢ acai bet 
pie 
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cal tit  étitéHtainiient: °M. Alexandre Billet: ac- 
‘gom i 8 fri 4 fitisi¢ianilike manner. 
¢ roof w Wiléd td inconvenience, and the success- 
ful fy ment! has*iriduced’Mri. Mitchell to an- 








noune s. Corie formance’ of ‘the same; nature for next 
thueda ay, th last! f y of ‘Malle. Rach nels sojourn in Eng- 
Jand, odt zinusuol bis i 


qs sAsit Inollosxs 2 


-ulias esw ledosH | ftiscedancous. 
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? Od!99%, i9don) Lis 1 . : 
pe * Gaia fh! -Aitiohg recent arrivals is that of Mdlle. 
“a ianist ‘who enjoys a high reputation at Vienna. 
e is at ed ‘by her father, Herr Geiger, one of the com- 
pover'and ‘musi directors at the Austrian Court, 
S11 OWakeise or! Att Sauvrs, Istaxcron:—A trial of skill took 
’ @fewdays since for the situation of organist of All Saints 
-istington, which’ terminated in favor of Mr, Edward Deane, Dr. 
-Bexfield; sat, as umpire, 
bob¥aguxreMrs; has left London to fulfil some further engagements 
oin thei provinces of, France previous to his return to St. Peters- 
2Petee ant itasixe [lal vis 
te9 ol x, Penston,—It is with pleasure we record that 
‘ n'a name has been added to the pension-list—we be- 
ve f £100 a year, As one who, by her very carefal works in 
"the ei of ‘the’ beautiful and poetical arts, has done much to 
' ‘dorn'feftvalé authorship; this recognition of Mrs. Jameson is cspe- 
~Gally weleomesias occurring in the reign of a female Sovereign.— 
9A@enaaumol ot bis boohoo, 
‘os Pywe'Agts~~A mamber of portraits of artistes connected with 
ithe musical and theatrical. profession have receutly been published 
iby Mn..C. 8, Hervé, of 392, Strand, which, for their truthfulness of 
je@spression,.in many instances, and the getieral ease with which the 
allen ares are drawn, render them worthy of being placed 
,yia the co! edtious of proféssional men. Amongst the most promi- 
;, ned for ct likeness’ may. be mentioned Mr. E. L. Davenport, 
jt th ‘chabaiter ‘of William in “ Black-eyed Susan.” The face is 
‘Overy animated; and the artist has invested the Sgure with just such 
vapmertly-cut sailor's jacket as to convey, through his pictorial taste, 
good. idea of the open-hearted and nimble British Tar. We 


some reryrecos copies from the originals in the like- 
ignor err Anschuez, and Henri 


; BRS 0 Pieper, Lanza, ontelli, H 
‘Drayton, and if these be specimens of the general artistic capabili- 
_ ties of Mr, an it 'inay ot’ be too much to infer that his gallery 


portraits will receive such numerous acquisitions as | , 


fi he remunerative to himself as they would be satisfactory 
5 tehisopatrons,:( | en 
‘soo@ms <Quenn'’s: Vierr ro; Wriris’s Great OrGan at THE 
v1 Exaubrnios.-—Heér, Majesty Queen Victoria, H. R. H. the Prince 
in dlbert, and, party, visited the Crystal Palace on Friday July 18th 
08 j i ing Organ. Mr. J.T. Cooper, Organist of 
ati ‘3, Church, Islington, was in attendance, and | 
” @ oyerture to “La Gazna Ladra,”: Rossini. “ Schlaf, 
ai hat? Hiei’ K indeléin,” ‘composition by H. R,,H, Prince Albert. 
(Aigo ay'eir'ftom “Tl Barbiere,” 
"(Mfajesty the March in'Mozart’s “Die Zaubertlite’ 
. {PAP Dadra or Ma. Pio Ciancuertint, the celebrated com- 
') poser -and pianist; took place on Sunday last, after a prolonged 
me 
,ys@@@ii He shad resided a great many years in Cheltenham, and was 
rel an a bd ere throughout its musical circles, from 
3, Which, however, ‘his declining health, and pecuniary embarass- 
ty a & IY 


and. by express: command of Her | | 


atohis residence. Northwick. Terrace, in the 52nd year of his | 





ments, -had-caused him.of late very much_to withdraw himself. He 
was generally respected by all his professional brethren, to whom 
he was ever ready to extend a friendly and an open hand. Many of 
the most accomplished musicians in the private circles of Chelten- 
ham, have been Mr. Cianchettini’s pupils, and owe their proficiency 
and skill to his careful teaching. Of the many public professors 
who have been his pupils, we believe Miss Le Grice is the only 
one now resident in Cheltenham. Mr. Cianchettini bas left be- 
hind him an only child, now an orphan, aged eight years, wholly 
destitute, For the education and maintenance of this child, a few 
old friends of the father are anxious to provide—and appeal to 
those who respect his memory to aid them in doing so. A sub- 
scription for this purpose has been opened. Mr. Cianchettini was 
a nephew of the celebrated Dussek.—Cheltenham Looker-On. 


M. Gounop anp M. Emize Avcizr, composer and librettist of 
the forthcoming opera of Sappho, have both arrived in London. 

VauxHa.u.—Bax Masque.—It would seem, from the numbeT 
of persons collected together at this place whenever the entertain - 
ment of a masquerade is announced, that that sort of amusement 
had more attraction than any other for the inhabitants and visitants 
of the metropolis. On Thursday evening, notwithstanding the 
dampness, both moral and physical, that six and thirty hours’ in- 
cessant rain must have thrown on nocturnal open-air pastimes, a 
host of people was congregated in the gardens, and the sports were 
as lively and as rife as if the weather had been as propitious as 
possible for the enjoyment of al fresco relaxation. The arrapge- 
ments for the masquerade were as good as could be conceived, and, 
in addition to the great platform in front of the saloon, the circus 
and the large room beyond it were set apart for dancers. One 
great appliance to dancing was provided on a more than usually 
liberal scale by Mr. Wardell, viz., good music and plenty of it, the 
bands being numerous and the quality of the performance good. 
The qrottibe were well lit up, and the refreshment department on 
a scale commensurate with the almost incessant requisitions of 
hunger and thirst. ‘There was the usual number of maskers, some 
of chink fulfilled their assumed characters tolerably well. |The 
mirth was somewhat noisy, but decorum suffered no very palpable 
outrages, and all went off with sufficient good-humour, until day- 
light and the avocations of day warned the company to retire. 

A Matinee Mustcaxe was held at Grosvenor House on Mon- 
day, July 21st, at which the following artistes assisted:—Messrs. 
Distin (sax horns), Miss Thornton (treble), Mr. Young (alto), 
Mr. Benson (tenor), Mr Shoubridge (tenor), Mr. Whitehouse 
(bass), Mr. Benson (pianoforte). Several glees, quartetts, trios, 
duets, and solos were performed in first-rate style, and the concert 
passed off with great eclat. 








Apbertisements. 


THE CUCKOO GALOP, 


R. DISTIN and his Sons perform the Cuckoo Galop every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at =he Royal Musie Hall, Adelaide St 
Strand. It is arranged for the Piano, and Cornet-a-piston, price 3s., post free, an 
may be had ofthe publisher, Henry Distin, Military Musical Instrument Maker, 31 
Cranbourn Street, Teletster Square, London; also My Polka, price 2s. 6d., Our 
Polka, 2s. 6d., Your Polka, 2s. 6d., and the Hippodrome Galop. 


HENRI CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
PUBLISHED BY WESSEL & CO. 


DEUX ETRENNES ITALIENNES. 


No. 1, “La filledu Regiment”  ... ae 
» 2, ‘L’Elisire d’ Amore,” oe om oe 
SOUVENIRS A PISCHEK. 
No. 1, “ With sword at rest” (Standard Bearer), ... ove 2s. Od. 
» 2, ‘Loving I think of Thee” (an Adelheid), ... eb 
Peter the Great (Bouquet de Melodies, sur’l’Opera ‘Czar and. Zim- 
merman) ... we ove ove wie od 4s. Od. 
The above works are admirably adapted for pupils ; they are of moderate difficulty, 
and the meledies are excellently arranged. ; 
‘ Wessel and Co,, 229, Regent-street, London. 





3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
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SCHOTT AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. | MESSRS, COCKS’ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
PIANO SOLOS. CHURCH MUSTC, - 
Beyer, Ferdinand,  Valerlandslieder. National Airs, No. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 Jost Published’ 9T O BHT 


(To be continued.) 
Op. 110. -6 Morceaux gracieux sur des Airs allemands favoris, 


“ tf In six books. 
Brisson, Fred., Op. 35. Le Chant du Rossignol; 

<a | Op. 42. Makouba. Danse Arabe. 
Brunner, C. T., Op. 120, 12 Morceaux faciles sur des Airs populaires. In 2 books, 
Mozart, ¥.4., Sonates, No, 1—12, anew Edition, in 12 books, 


PIANO DUETS, TWO PERFORMERS, 

Beyer, Ferdinand, Op. 112. Revue mélodique, No. 1, Don Giovanni; No, 2, Die 

Zauberflite ; No.3, Norma. 

(To be continued.) : 

Potpourri, No. 31, La noce de Figaro; No, 32, Die 
Zauberflite. 

(To be continued.) 


Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s-street. 


TO ORGANISTS, 


Just Published, 


[THE ORGANIST’S MANUAL, consisting of select movye- 
ments from the Works of the most eminent composers, edited by George 
Cooper. 9 Nos., '3s.each. To be continued. 


[PAtROD UCTION TO THE ORGAN for the use of Students, 
by George Cooper. Price 7s. 6d. 


QHURCH PSALMODY. The third edition of Steggall’s 
Church Psalmody, adapted to the Rev. C. W. H. Hall’s Selections of Psalms 
and Hymns, now almost universally used, The tunes are in score with an accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, and amongst them will be found several com- 
Poor of Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, and other t modern p 

ice 12s. 


GELECT ANTHEMS, edited by Chas. Edward Horsley, No. 


1, “Lord for thy tender mercy sake,” Farrant. Price 2s, to be continued. 


Nearly ready, 

RATT’S ANTHEMS, vol 2. Inscore, from the works of 

Handel, Haydn, Mozart, &c: &c. Price, to Subscribers, one Guinea. 
Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY THOMAS BAKER, 


“ MREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS,” a selection 
from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., easily arranged 
and fingered, price 2s. each number (4 numbers now ready). “ We cordially recom- 
mend this work to all Teachers of the Pianoforte.”’ Vide Era.—‘ As an instructive 
and at the same time pleasing work, we know of no publication that can surpass it.” 
Bristol Mercury.— ‘This work will be: of great use to Teachers.” Sunday Times. 
“‘ Geraldine,” Mazurka Brilliant, 2s, 6d, ‘Rose Leaves” (study in E minor), 2s. 
Jullien and Co., 214, Regent-street, where may be had all Thomas ‘Baker’s com- 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 
A SKETCH of the sucecessive IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


FLUTE, with a statement of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed, 
and a comparison between the relative merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. By RICHARD CARTE, 

Publishers: Rudall, Rose, &Co, 38, Southampton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
Regent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Cocks & Co., 6, New Burling- 
ton-street. Price 1s., or if sent by post, Is, 6d, 


Cramer, Henri. 














A COLLECTION OF NINETY-THREE CHANTS, for 
the use of the United Church of England and Ireland, compiled by Johu 


Bishop, of Cheltenham,, with sopiaes Introductory Poort bu fa‘) 


organ accompaniment, price Is, 


ngen Te Deum,” -128.; the four ‘‘ Coronation Anthems,” 
12s.; ‘‘ Utrecht Te Deum,” 12s.; ‘‘ Utrecht Jubilate,” 10s. 6d. Also, Haydn’s ‘‘ Sea- 
sons,” 21s., and his ‘‘ Creation,” 15s. ; Handel’s ‘‘ Serenata,” “‘ Acis and Galatea,” 12s, 
Also Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives,” 125.3; and Rogsini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 12s. 
Large folio Editions of the above, for the Pianoforte, without words, by €zetny. 
Abo Pazee's collection of Cathedral Music, edited by J, Warren, three vols., large 
folio, 36 


AMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE, fingered by CHARLES CZERNY, twenty-second edition, Jarge 
music folio, Four 4Shillings. This is the twenty-second edition, and a r 
or more useful ke was never published. aluable ag it -has t n 
to preceptors and students, the present issue is an improvement e upon 
the former ones, and such is the demand for it that the sale, we understand, now 
reaches the large number of five hundred copies monthly. It is complete in every 
point, and so simple and well arranged that a child might become ss by at- 
tending to its directions. The exercises commence with sande: mel d 
gradually go on increasing in Leas Bee the ‘most spar ‘music n 
composers is accomplished without difficulty, We are not at aJl surp the 
work should have become so popular, considering its merits and cheapness.— Vide 
North Wales Chronicle, April 12. 





EW MUSIC.—Just pebtshed a CATALOGUE of NEW 

VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, being Part IX. of the General 
Catalogue of Musical works published by Messrs ROBERT COCKS andCO, To 
be had gratis, and postage free, upon application to the publisher, 6, New Bur- 
lington Street, London.—Messrs. Cocks and Co. are now selling their ant 
pianos at 22 guineas and upwards—list of prices gratis, and postage free,—N.B, 





Glover’s Great Globe Quadrilles, 3s. and 4s. each. Cocks’ Musical Miscellany is 
published monthly, 2 pence each. Stamped 3 pence. 
Just Published, 
PORTRAIT OF HERR ERNST PAUER, 
Price 58, . 


Schott & Co., 89, St. James’s-street. 


THE LATE PIO CIANCHETTINI, 


[THIS distinguished Musician having left an ‘only Child quite 

unprovided tor, Eight Years of Age, a few friends of his late father are de- 
sirous of placing him in an institution, where his future maintenance and education 
will be provided for, they therefore respectfully solicit Subscriptions for this purpose, 
which will be received at Cheltenham y Mr. Hector Caffieri, Montpellier-st. ;, Mesars, 
Hale and Son, Promenade House; Mr. Finlayson, Colonnade; Mr. Woodward, 
Promenade Villas; and at’ the Libraries of G. Williams and ‘Hi Davies; and in 
London by Messrs. Broadwood and Sons; Messrs. Addison and. Hollier; Messrs, 
D’Almaine and Co. ; Messrs. Boosey and Co,; Messrs. Cramer and Co.; Messrs. 
Collard and Collard; Messrs. Cocks and Co.; Messrs. Jullien and-Co.; Messrs. 
Chappell‘and Co. ; Messrs. Wessel and Co.; Messrs, Duff and Hodgson ; Messrs, 
Kirkman and Son; and Messrs, Willis. Y ; - 








MEYERBEER’S SONGS, 


ENGLISH Version, Edited by FRANK ROMER, are now 
published by Campbell, Ransford, aud Co., British and Foreign Musical Pre- 
sentation Library, 56, New Bond Street, 


QIATONIC FLUTE. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THs Instrument retains the old. system of, fingering. It is 
exclusively used by Mr. Richardson; Mr. Pratten (first flute at the Royal 





CURES FOR THE UNCURED! . ; 


FPOLLoway's OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg 

than nes years’ standing.—Mr, Barker, of No, 5, Graham's Place, 
Drypool, near Hull, had ulcers on his leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up all hopes of getting a cure, when at last he was ed to try Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it ma appears the 
leg-was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use the Pills alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be more 
active than most men o! fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extrandiaty statement cat 





Italian Opera); Mr. Schmidt; &c.; in the Provinces by. Mr, Nicholson, Lei ; 
Mr. Percival, Liverpool; Mr. Creed Royal, Manchester; Mr. Sykes, Leeds; Mr. 
Jackson, Hull; Messrs. Coram and Sparks, Bristol ; Mr. Kyle, New York; &c. 

Description of this Flute forwarded free. Manufactory, 135, Fileet-street: A. 
SICCAMA, Patentee. 


be hed for by Mr. J. C, Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, H eb, 20th, 1850, 
The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Cipenent in the following cases:— 
nm Scurv: 


Bad Coco Ba Contracted and mbago y 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains Etephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds ~~ Uleers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand. Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats § Yaws 
Flies in Skin-d 


gs iseases er Ta 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar) Lobdess and by all ‘ 
spectable Ven mp Patent icedicines throughout the Civilized. Norld, in Bote vee 
boxes, at Is, 1$d., 28, 9d,, 4s. Gb., 11s., 228., and 83, each “There is & Very considg< 
rable saving in taking the larger sizes fins a 





PUBLISHED AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, Price 5s. each, 
Grand Variations on the ‘Russian Hymn,” with Pianoforte accom- 
animent «. oe the ove os one J. Richardson. 

Grand Variations on ‘‘ Coming thro’ the Rye,” and ‘‘ Jock o’Haseldean,” 

with ditto... age a0 we peo ifs R. 8. Pratten. 
New Grand Capriccio, with ditto .., ove one de 8. Percival. 
Fantasia on an Air of “ Gustave,” with ditto ove tte Creed Royal. 
Theory of the Patent Diatonic Flute ” oe ow A. Siccama. 


N, B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Rox. 


















WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1851. 


UNDER TH IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
__HER est GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Quart AATF st Uae : AND» HIS*ROYAL. HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH FESTIVAL 
| OF WORCESTER, HEREFORD, AND GLOUCESTER, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF CLERGYMEN IN THE THREE DIOCESES, | 


* WILL BE HELD 


ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 


"THE 26TH, 27TH, 28TH, ‘AND 29TH OF AUGUST, 


IN THE NAVE OF THE CATHEDRAL AND IN THE COLLEGE BALL, WORORSTER, 
President. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


Principal Vocal Performers, 


MADAME CASTELLAN, 










































MISS BIRCH, MISS DOLBY, MISS WILLIAMS, 
MADLLE. SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 
MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. LOCKEY, MR. MACHIN, 


AND é; 
HERR FORMES. 
Principal Instrumental Performers. 


' LerapeER—MR. H,. BLAGROVE: 
MESSRS. WATKINS, HILL, LUCAS, HOWELL, HATTON, SEVERN, CARD, NICHOLSON, WILLIAMS, BAUMANN, 
C. HARPER, T, HARPER, HEALY, SMITHIES, ANDRE, CHIPP, &c. &e. 
Orcax—MR. AMOTT. ‘Praxo Fortt—MR. G. TOWNSHEND SMITH. 
Conpuctor—MR. DONE. 


The Bann has been selected with the greatest care from the Orchestras of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal Italian Opera, and the 
Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts. 
The Choral Department has been selected from the London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Worcester, and Gloucester Choral Societies, 


And the entire Orchestra will comprise Three Hundred Performers, 


ON TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 26th, AT THE CATHEDRAL, 
A SERMON WILL BE PREACHED py tuz REV. E. H. CRADOOK, M.A., CANON OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


PRECES AND RESPONSES _... Tallis. VENITE,—Gra4np Cunt. PSALMS—Cuint... = Rev. W. Havergal, 
GRAND DETTINGEN TE DEUM.—Handel. Principal Singers—Miss Dolby, Miss Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Machin, 
JUBILATE.—Handel. Principal Singers— r— Miss Williams, Liss Dolby, and Mr, Machin. 

AFTER. THIRD COLLECT.—ANTHEM, “In that day.”—Dr. Elvey. The Soli by the CarHepRat Cxor. 

BEFORE SERMON—P3. ‘xviii., (0.v.) AFTER SERMON—ANTHEM, “When Israel out of Egypt came.” (cxiv. Ps.— Mendelssohn.) 


ON WEDNESDAY MORNING AUGUST 27th, 


ELIJAH.—Mendelssohn. . | 
ON THURSDAY MORNING, AUGUST 28th, 


SAMSON,—Handel. With selections from the CREATION. | 
THE LAST JUDGMENT.—Spohr. | 


ON FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 29th, 


THE MESSIAH. 


FIRST CONCERT TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26th, 
: FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT. With a Miscellaneous Selection. 


SECOND. CON ‘aaa WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 27th. 
Selections from JESSONDA. FRIDOLIN, a Cantata, &c, 


THIRD CONCERT, THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 28th. 4 
Selection from EURYANTHE—Weber, &c. ki 


PRICES: OF ADMISSION.—Ox Tuzspay Morning; Nave 5s.; Western Gallery 2s. 6d.; Aisles, 1s, TauRsD4rY, ny 
and ‘Frmay Morninas, Nave, 15s.; Western Gallery, 7s. 6d.; Aisles 5s. Concert Troxets: "Floor of ti mi i Oe. 6d. Gallery, bs : 
T FOR ALL THE 3ERFORMANCES, £3 EACH—NOT TRANSFERAB 
* To P peop confusion, all Persons are required to provide themselves with Tickets. No money pe be ee at the Doors. 
Tickets and Books of the Performances will be sold at Detenton’s Library, 53, Hicu-st.; Srkatrorp’s Library, Cross, and Music Saloon 
High-street; and at Messrs. Eaton and Sons, College-street; and at the principal Stations on the Bristel and Birmingham Railway, 














































HER WAJESTY*S reat at 
MDLLE. SOFIE CRUVELLI.—NORMA..- 


it is respectfully announced, that this evening, SATURDAY. 
July 26, will be presented Bellini’s celebrated opera, ; 


NORMA. 
Norma ove so os w»  Mdlle. SOFLE CRUVELLI. 
Adalgisa i oo +o «» .Mdme. GIULIANI. 
Pollioni pee ove ove «. Signor PARDINI. 
Flavio ose ooo ooo ove Signor MERCURIALI. 
AND 
Oroveso oe Signor LABLACHE. 


To conclude with the pry dtvertionsment, 
LES GRACES. 


ing the celebrated Pas de Treis. Euphrosyne, Mdlle. Carolina Rosat'; 
Thalia, Mdlle. Marie Taglioni; Eglaia, Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris; assisted Madlles. 
Kohlenberg, Rosa, Esper, Julien, L x, Soto, ie Esther, Pascales, 
Allegrini, Soldansky, Emma, Eliza, Lavivia, Beale, and the ladies of the corps de 
ballet. The opera to commence at 8 o'clock. Applications for boxes, stalls, and 
tickets to be made at the box-office of the theatre. 


On Tuesday next, (for the first time this season) Donizetti’s opera, 


LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 
Linda, MDLLE. SOFIE CRUVELLI 
(Her first appearance in that character.) 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


(CONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA.—FRIDAY NEXT, AUGUST 
Ist, Haydn’s Creation. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Herr Formes. The Orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will 
consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 Performers. Tickets 3s. ; 
reserved, 53.; Central Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the Society’s 
office, 6, in Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


(CONCERTS DE FAMILLE. SIX AMUSEMENTS POUR 
LE PIANO, par F. Praeger. 
No. 1. Io son ricco. 
» 2. Trab, Trab, 
» 3%. Ilsegreto per esser felice. 
» 4. Scenes that are brightest. 
x» 5. Stay fleeting time. 
» 6 Quando il destino. 
» 7 Chant des croates. 
Price ls. each. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


Introd 

















NEW DUETS: FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


THALBERG  ... Beatrice di Tenda 


ROSELLEN _... one Deux Meiodies de Donizetti, 1 and 2. 
ROSELLEN ove ae Val D’andorre. 

WOLFF pee a Valse Original. 

WOLFF bee Beatrice di Tenda. 

SILAS one aa La Primavera, Bagatelle. 
KALLIWODA ... ooo Invitation & la danse. 

OSBORNE ooo eee Pluie de Perles 

SCHULTZ eco ovo Duo L’espagniola. 

BEYER ° Krieger’s Lust March. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


BLUMENTHAL’S LAST WORKS, 





Violette eo ove ove ove ovo oo ove 3s. Od, 
Rose ooo ove ove eco ove ove oe 3s. Od. 
Primevéra ooo ove ove ove ose wee ooo 4s. Od. 
March Militaire ov ove on eee ove tee 3s. 6d. 
Nocturne Impromptu .. ove ove ove oe ove 3s. Od, 
Consolation... eee ose ove eos ove 4+. 0d, 
Trois Mazurkas, Set3 .. eeee oe ove ose ove 4s. Od, 
Setne de Ballet on we 4s. Od. 


Cramee, Beale, ana Co. 201, Repent-otepie, 


TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


A FIRST RATE MUSICAL PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS 
to be Disposed of, in a delightful and fashionable Watering Place. Any 
Gentleman who may be desirous of step epping into a comfortable and profitable 
bringing ta ans tocuens of £400't0 986 por Santa’ tee eran Goin pent nee 

the Pianoforte. Address, X. Y. Z Sane ot Mets and Co., Printers: 23, 





former 
‘avistock- 


pa Covent Garden. The reason the advertiser wishes to dispose of 
is because he wishes to go on the Continent, _ ais ed 








SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT—MONDAY, JULY 28. 


TY tenkuiios "xt ele ei ppm Aybar 
Troe = nd Ticket, therelore, for saturday, ‘Sept ivtsos Sesstigs fi BA Res 


onda: hein 
yon MONDAY, July 28, will be perfo: 


rmed Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, ~~ 
wi LE PROPHS£EIOY—1E of 
eat TTagliafico, Signor Ee i Bh Signor Stigelli, Signor” Potoutntoand 


Si M Lay% 

bir nDenipedll Director of Feel sé dnd Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
Applications for Boxes, ‘and Lay mae at the Desi Office of the 

Theatre; and at Messrs. er, Messrs. Bailey and Moon, and 

7M, rs Jame Sted amneplerettbet itchell’s, 








Messrs, Jullien &@o.'s, Regen 

Mr. kham, Messrs.. ae a ob Co., eur Ollivier, ; Mr. 
Allcroft’s, Messrs. Andrews and essra: Leader and cha q 
Chappell, Mr. Case, Messrs. ent Lp and . C. O} , New 
Bond-street; Mr. Dyte, Strand; .Mrsi: — 2 (ramd gat sMepers. 
Keith, Prowse, and Co,, Cheapside. , 


FIRST NIGHT OF..LA GAZZA. PABA... 


29rn, will be a (for the first time this season) 


On TUESDAY NEXT, wee ; rman 
LA, GAZZA, LAR 4. 
‘adame GRISI. 


Ninetta ... ove oan 
Lucia «. oe bhan : 

ees foi etosaottoup Mane Mend 
Ponend ° . - . % 

iannetto ° . 

; (His, first appearence ance i t ) 

Fabrizio ... aoe eee AR rIeO. 
Isaeeo | a be ae ood Signor S' m 
Giorgia ... vee eve Signor 

Podesta ... ae} b sieny _ Signar|RONCONT: §_ 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, —-LUCRBZIA BORGIA,' 
SCENE FROM LA! PROVA: DUN OPERA SERI.A,~GRAND 
ACT OF ROBERTO. TL: DIAVOQLOi5 «i .2o9i3 
Grisi, Angri, Castellan atid Viardot Viardiot, Mario, Tamberlik, Tamiurini,! Formes; and 


On THURSDAY NEXT, JULY Sisr, 9 Grand Combined Entértdiinieht Wal be 
given, with DONIZETIVS Opera, - so) 4,-:1'] 


LUCREZIA B QiIR.Gil Asien ivi! ld gies 


Mafio Onin She sdb Bi 
Alfonso ... (iis fizst reyes Bono I, and.) 
appearance e 3 
Don Gazella os meng ais * rites 
ighello é 5 Pt: 
ubetta .., - . iW 
i va oe ‘ -* sim or . 
telozzo ry 7 ) VME 
Gennaro... ° Senor MARIO, ig 
The Grand Chorus of Masks in the Prologue will be accompanied’ w Militaty Band? 
in addition to the Ore! e Voeal Parts being sung by Signori . 
Mei, Soldi, 7 ; and Malle. Angri. 


_ After which the celebrated comic scene from, , , 
LA PROVA D’'UN OPER A nen ee 


By Madame Viardot an and Signor Tamburini. mM 
To conclude with the grand act of Meyerbeer’s opera, dv 


ROBERTO. IL DIAKOLO, 


ata; 
painting € the duet by Signor Stigelli and Herr Formes, the duet by Herr Formes 
and Madame Castellan, the duet by Signor Tamberlik a” 


Herr phys ‘grand 
trio by Madame Castetian, ere ‘ormes, and Signor Tamberlik, 


itt de 
scene of the Nuns, by Mdlle. Louise Taglioni and the Cerps ae! Bal 
Cloister Scene. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mx. Costh® '#! I} 


Stalls, Boxes, and Tickets for Monday, Tuesday; and , “thay be becured 
at the Theatre, and of the principal librarians and music-sellers. ; 
Sui ve 


Now ready, 8vo., 2s. 6d. a6 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN. BARTHOLDY pu 


A SKETCH of his Life and Works. By JULES ee 





Jorn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Printed and Published, for the We: ‘pha by MICHAEL beat hd Ardea of No.3, 
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